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Genocide 

Fathers and mothers in Yemen can 
only watch and pray, as their children 
die from cholera, dehydration and 
starvation. Where is god? Fie cannot 
get through the total US blockade of 
Yemen to save the children. 

Since 2015 the cholera epidemic 
has been spread by biological warfare 
against Yemen. The US-dominated 
United Nations adds a fig leaf of 
legality to the blockade, and a one¬ 
sided weapons embargo against 
Yemen. To ask why there is no UN 
arms embargo against Saudi Arabia is, 
of course, a rhetorical question. 

The UN wrings its hands about 
a humanitarian crisis, and the worst 
cholera epidemic in human history. It 
does nothing to stop the US-led Saudi 
genocide and destruction of Yemen, 
and it puts out knowingly phony, 
underreported numbers of the civilian 
deaths. 

Purposely causing a cholera 
epidemic is biological warfare. But 
Yemen is not an unprecedented case 
of US use of biological-chemical 
warfare. During the 1950s Korean 
War the US was accused convincingly 
of biological warfare. In the Vietnam- 
American war the US sprayed 
millions of gallons of Agent Orange, 
which poisoned the soil, rivers and 
people. 

Economic sanctions and trade 
embargos are barbaric siege warfare 
against civilian populations. There 
is no way to pretty them up as 
surgically targeting a regime or being 
humanitarian. Now think about the 
millions of people of Cuba, Iran, 
Venezuela, Syria, Burma and Cote 
d’Ivoire that are suffering under a US 
embargo today. 

The US has also overstepped the 
UN’s authorisation by imposing a total 
blockade of Yemen. Just as predictably 
as in Iraq, children are dying in Yemen 
from cholera. Tens of thousands of 
civilians have died from starvation, 
disease and the lack of medicine. 
Twenty million human beings are 
starving to death in a famine caused 
by the US, and its proxy, the so-called 
Saudi coalition. 

For three years, starting with 
the Obama administration, the US 
has been passing Saudi Arabia the 
bombs, ammunition, fuel and most 
importantly it is the US military at 
the command and control centre 
of the war on Yemen. Other war¬ 
profiteering countries, such as the 
UK, EU countries and Canada, have 
their hands dripping with the blood 
and cholera-infected faeces of Yemeni 
children, too. 

The war against Yemen is another 
dirty war just like Iraq, Libya and 
Syria. It is an ‘all but in name’ a US 
genocide-scale slaughter of civilians 
and the destruction of a country. The 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia and its so- 
called coalition are the US proxy that 
pays for the bombs and drops them. 


It is the US that picks out the targets, 
back at the command and control 
centre. 

The US and the UN try to pass 
off the “internationally recognised 
legitimate government of Yemen” as 
if it were Abdrabbuh Mansour Hadi. 
Hadi was the president of an interim 
government of Yemen from 2012 to 
2014. He fraudulently overstayed his 
term when it expired in 2014. Hadi 
was forcefully removed from office 
by the Houthi movement and a broad- 
base uprising of the Yemeni people. 
Hadi resigned his office and fled to 
Saudi Arabia. The US and the UN use 
Hadi as a figurehead to add a fig leaf 
of legality to the illegal US-led war of 
aggression against Yemen. 

There is little, if any, evidence 
that Iran is providing the Houthi 
movement with weapons, materials or 
fighters. Look at the map. How would 
Iran be able to get massive supplies of 
weapons past the total US blockade, 
even if it wanted to? Iran has its 
hands full with its (legal) support of 
its ally, Syria. It is struggling with its 
own economic crisis, caused by the 
illegal US economic sanctions regime 
that was re-imposed by the Trump 
administration. 

The US is like a zombie empire 
that never dies. Instead, when faced 
with humiliation and defeat, the US 
totally destroys its antagonist from the 
air, as it did Iraq, Libya and Syria. The 
US shows no mercy for the civilian 
population. The US destroys civilian 
infrastructure, blockades food, water 
and medicine. It targets the people with 
cluster bombs and white phosphorus; 
and the US poisons their water, soil 
and air with biological, chemical and 
radioactive weapons. 

As with Iraq, Libya and Syria and 
with so many other small countries 
that the US declared to be its enemy, 
Yemen poses no threat to the US 
national security. So why does the US 
destroy small countries, and why is the 
US destroying Yemen? 

Whatever name US world 
domination goes by, it is all the 
same. The US considers itself above 
international law, customary moral 
behaviour and believes it alone has the 
right to pursue whatever it thinks is in 
its self-interest politically, militarily 
and financially. If the US were a 
person, it would be diagnosed as a 
psychopath, with no conscience, no 
empathy, and no remorse; aggressive, 
narcissistic and a serial mass murderer. 

The US covets Yemen’s wealth 
and its strategic location as part of 
the neoliberal New World Order. The 
US vision of the New World Order 
is a world dominated by US global 
corporations, US financial institutions 
and wealthy US family dynasties. 

The US has a long history of 
coveting the wealth of Yemen. In 
the mid-1980s the Bush family and 
their Texas oil buddies at Hunt Oil 
invested in Yemen’s oil-rich Marib 
Shabwa basin. Bush obtained for Hunt 
Oil the rights for future exploration. 
Deviously, the former director of the 
CIA and then vice-president arranged 
for Iraq’s Saddam Hussein to finance 


the Bush-Hunt investments in Yemen. 
A few years later Bush ‘repaid’ 
Saddam’s loan with Shock and Awe. 

The war that started in 2015 is 
to protect US investments of global 
corporations, neoliberalism and the 
vision of a New World Order. The 
US is providing Saudi Arabia and 
its coalition of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council with the Shock and Awe 
to kill the prey, and the US does not 
care if it kills 22 million people in the 
process of looting Yemen. It is the 
US that is providing the bombs. The 
Saudi-led coalition of GCC countries 
(all monarchies) are just the delivery 
boys. 

To summarise, there is no civil 
war in Yemen. Iran is made the 
scapegoat for a US-led illegal war of 
aggression. The US hopes to walk 
off with Yemen’s main prizes, and 
the UAE, Qatar, etc are fighting each 
other over the crumbs. The lives of 22 
million Yemeni people are hanging by 
a thread, because of a US blockade 
of food, water and medicine. The 
US is the cause of the worst cholera 
epidemic in history. It is biological 
warfare and genocide. 

David William Pear 
Florida 

Democratic exit 

It brings great satisfaction to see the 
Tory Brexit hit the Irish buffers. Those 
reactionaries who aimed to break up 
the European Union will surely bring 
about the end of the British union. 
Try as they might, the Tories have not 
managed to square the unionist circle. 
It is surely an irony of history that 
the British border with the EU is in 
Ireland and this will finally open the 
way to a united Ireland. 

This week polls show that 77% 
of English Tory members would 
rather see Scottish independence than 
abandon Brexit. The same proportion 
would rather abandon the Irish peace 
process too. Ireland is in the front 
line, not least because the Democratic 
Unionist Party has Theresa May by 
the proverbials. Scotland has been in 
low profile compared to Ireland. But 
any time soon the Scottish National 
Party will take up cudgels. 

The bigger picture is in England in 
the battle between the Anglo-British 
and Anglo-Europeans, divided 
between liberals and democrats. 
The Anglo-British reactionaries and 
ultra-lefts are at pains to deny any 
democratic trend. They direct their 
fire against the liberals for working 
hand in glove with big business. 

Our job is to uncover and highlight 
a democratic programme which starts 
from now and points to the future. A 
series of democratic demands - for 
a democratic exit, for a ratification 
referendum and for a democratic 
England in a democratic Europe - 
must be examined. 

The Labour conference showed 
the political distinction between 
‘remainer-liberals’ who want a 
second/repeat referendum and 
those like Corbyn, McDonnell and 
McCluskey who want a general 
election, but may back the democratic 
demand for a ratification referendum. 
But what about a democratic exit? 

In 2016 Corbyn accepted the 
majority vote to leave the EU. He 
supported ‘remain’, but accepted the 
majority vote to leave. The reality 
is that the working class split down 
the middle. This is dangerous for 
the Labour Party and the working 
class movement. Socialists have to 


overcome that division, not make it 
worse. This is a serious problem for 
Labour and a trap for Corbyn, which 
so far he has sidestepped. 

Corbyn was quick to call for 
the triggering of article 50. Liberal 
‘remain’ Labour MPs attacked him 
for being weak, claiming he was a 
‘secret’ leaver who opportunistically 
called for ‘remain’. Corbyn has made 
no case that leaving the EU is in the 
interests of the working class. Rather 
he says he has accepted the majority 
vote, but wants the best deal for jobs 
and social protections. 

Corbyn has not argued that leaving 
the EU is a step towards socialism. He 
has not claimed there are any benefits 
for leaving the EU, nor does he look 
forward to the bright future after 
we leave. His case is that we should 
respect a democratic vote. The best 
argument for the democratic approach 
is about finding the way to overcome 
a divided working class. Labour has 
to relate to the ‘leave’ voting section 
of the working class and not leave 
them to become voting fodder for the 
Tory right and the fascists. 

However, Corbyn’s democratic 
approach is not consistently 
democratic. There are three key 
points. First, we must keep protesting 
at the denial of the right to vote to two 
or three million EU citizens living 
and paying taxes in the UK. Second, 
we must emphasise that people voted 
to leave the EU, not the single market 
or customs union. A democratic 
exit from the EU is consistent with 
remaining in the single market and 
customs union. 

The finalpointconcerns democratic 
rights to self-determination. Northern 
Ireland and Scotland voted to remain 
in the EU. The Tories ignored it. 
The Anglo-British ignored it. The 
English chauvinists ignored it. The 
left followed them. The Tories stand 
for one nation, the British nation, and 
one vote, the British vote. 

In recognising that Northern 
Ireland and Scotland voted to remain 
we have a radically different view 
of what a democratic exit must 


T hanks to a couple of 
outstanding donations, the 
running total for our October 
fighting fund has more than 
doubled since last week. 

Top of the list for generosity 
is comrade KB’s transfer of £280 
into our bank account - brilliant! 
Then there were two large cheques 
- £100 from RG and £50 from 
CL. On top of that there were five 
standing orders - thank you, MM 
(£75), DG and TR (£40 each), 
BK (£10) and SP (£5). Finally 
comrades TB (£25) and DB (£7) 
got in on the act via PayPal. 

For those readers whose maths 
is not quite up to scratch, all that 
comes to £632 - as against the 
£619 we had already received 
since the beginning of the month. 
That takes our total for October 
up to £1,351, with just about two 
weeks still to go - making our 
£1,750 target look like a piece of 
cake. 

But my long years in charge of 


mean. Greenland and Denmark are 
in the Kingdom of Demark. In 1985 
Greenland left the EU and Denmark 
remained. They are still in one 
state. It is the Tories parking their 
tanks in Ireland and Scotland who 
are marching to the old tune, ‘Keep 
right on to the end of the road’. No 
surrender! 

Steve Freeman 
email 

Chutzpah 

By pointing out the racist foundations 
of most colonial and former colonial 
states, Jim Cook has neatly skewered 
the absurdity of outlawing reference 
to Israel’s foundation as a racist 
endeavour (Letters, October 4). 
He could also have highlighted 
the chutzpah of the claim by the 
redefiners of anti-Semitism that it 
includes questioning the Jewish right 
to self-determination in Palestine. 

The British mandate in that 
country (based entirely on the 
Balfour declaration) excluded self- 
determination for an Arab majority, 
which has never wavered in its 
opposition to the Zionist programme. 
Israel owes its very existence to that 
denial of self-determination. This 
should be the starting point of any 
discussion of self-determination 
in Palestine, but it isn’t mentioned 
in the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance text. 

How right Moshe Machover 
was to warn against appeasing the 
campaign to equate anti-Zionism with 
anti-Semitism. Adoption of the IHRA 
‘definition’ hasn’t stopped the flow 
of disgraceful personal attacks on the 
Labour leader. The Evening Standard 
(October 10) reported a suggestion 
by the designer of the projected 
holocaust memorial outside the 
House of Lords, that the monument 
would be an appropriate backdrop for 
TV interviews with Jeremy Corbyn 
- slyly insinuating that in addition 
to his many other faults Corbyn is a 
holocaust denier. 

John Spencer 
London 


the fighting fund have ensured that 
I take nothing for granted. Yes, 
I expect us to break through that 
target, but I know that satisfaction 
can soon turn to disappointment 
in this game. We still need £399, 
but I think we should realistically 
aim for another £650, taking us 
to over £2,000 for the month. I 
expect that would just about ease 
my worries for the rest of the year. 

It would be good to have a 
little in reserve over and above 
our normal running costs. We 
do have a couple of supplements 
planned, for instance, and guess 
what? Yes, we have to find the 
extra cash to pay for the printing 
and postage! 

Fancy helping us get that two 
grand?* 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


London Communist Forum 

Centenary of the German Revolution 

Speaker: Ben Lewis 
Sunday November 4, 5pm 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk 
and 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 


— Fighting fund — 

Nothing for granted 
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Win battle of ideas 


M embers of the CPGB, 
together with comrades 
from Labour Party 
Marxists, met in London on October 
14 to discuss two main topics: 
the latest situation in the Labour 
Party; and the huge contradictions 
provoked by the Brexit negotiations. 

Carla Roberts of LPM opened 
proceedings. As LPM comrades who 
handed out a daily bulletin at conference 
could testily, she reported that the 
overwhelming majority of delegates 
and visitors tended to be on the left of 
the party. In fact LPM’s Red Pages was 
largely “preaching to the converted”, 
as comrade Roberts put it. But there is 
a gap between membership aspirations 
and how far the leadership under Jeremy 
Corbyn is prepared to go in practice. 

Even though Iain McNicol has been 
replaced by a Corbynite, Jennie Formby, 
as Labour general secretary, there has 
been “no let-up” in the witch-hunt 
against the left, said comrade Roberts 
- although a halt has been called to 
automatic expulsions, lots of comrades 
remain suspended on highly dubious, if 
not totally spurious, charges. 

When it came to the democracy review, 
comrade Roberts wondered whether the 
branch submissions had even been read, 
let alone discussed. And there was much 
dissatisfaction amongst the rank and file 
over the refusal to debate mandatory 
reselection of MPs at conference. She 
estimated that 90% of Constituency 
Labour Party delegates were against the 
trigger ballot system and were prepared 
to vote for open selection. But, thanks to 
the unions - some following the advice 
of Corbyn himself - this was kept off the 
agenda and a (slightly more favourable) 
trigger ballot system was agreed. 

Despite all this, many on the left 
shared an “understanding” of Corbyn’s 
position - that he must appease the right. 
Since rightwing MPs totally dominate 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, most 
members seem prepared to go along with 
such appeasement for the time being. 

Turning to Momentum, comrade 
Roberts noted that although its The World 
Transformed school, which ran in parallel 
to conference, was this year held in three 
different venues, Momentum itself was 
less influential: there had been no regular 
texting of voting advice to delegates, as 
in 2017. Although she thought it had lost 
some credibility over Pete Willsman - 
members voted to re-elect him to the 
NEC despite Momentum removing him 
from its slate - it still has a database with 
tens of thousands of names. Momentum 
had organised a petition in favour of open 
selection just before conference, but then 
switched back to opposing it again in line 
with Corbyn’s wishes. 

Comrade Roberts reported the 
differences on the left over who to support 
for Labour’s national constitutional 
committee, which deals with disciplinary 
matters passed on to it by the NEC. 
Conference voted to increase the NCC’s 
size, and CLP delegates are about to vote 
for six new members. But what are the 
politics of the various candidates? Comrade 
Roberts noted that Labour Against the 
Witchhunt had written to all of them with a 
list of pertinent questions. 

She went on to talk about the likely 
demise of the Centre-Left Grassroots 
Alliance, which had previously been the 
main vehicle through which opposition 
to the Blairite right had been mobilised in 
internal elections. She also thought that the 
Campaign for Labour Party Democracy 
and Labour Representation Committee 
were now past their sell-by dates. 

Comrade Roberts hoped that respected 


figures like Chris Williamson MP and 
Matt Wrack of the Fire Brigades Union 
could usefully take an initiative to launch 
a democratic organisation of the Labour 
left - as opposed to the bureaucratic stitch- 
up that is Momentum. In the meantime, 
she thought LPM was well placed and 
should consider publishing Labour Party 
Marxists much more regularly - perhaps 
monthly at this stage. 

First to speak in the debate that followed 
was Vernon Price, who agreed with 
comrade Roberts about a monthly LPM. 
He also agreed that a new coordinating 
body was needed - in particular to lead 
the campaign for open selection, which he 
thought was bound to grow. 

James Harvey compared Jeremy 
Corbyn to a “mediaeval monarch”, 
when it came to the attitude of many 
members towards him. Not only was it 
a case of “You can’t move too quickly - 
be cautious” (for that reason some on the 
‘left’ had been prepared to strike their own 
deals with the right), but there were also 
those who thought “If only he knew” in 
relation to what was going on locally, etc. 

Bob Paul referred to the “paranoia over 
anti-Semitism” and went on to discuss 
Momentum’s equivalent in Wales, Welsh 
Labour Grassroots. He noted that a certain 
Owen Smith - yes, that’s right: the MP who 
opposed Corbyn in the 2015 leadership 
contest - is now actually part of WLG! 

Jack Conrad said that, while it was 
necessary to have a “degree of patience” 
because of the current fluidity, it was 
important to ask where things are actually 
going. He noted that making compromises 
in order to do deals with the right was 
“in the left’s DNA”, so it was not just a 
question of Corbyn himself. The CLGA 
may be dead, but not the idea of an alliance 
with the liberal ‘centre’ (ie, a section of the 
right). There also seemed to be an attitude 
of “Don’t talk about politics - let’s not 
embarrass Jeremy”. For instance, the LRC 
was rather late in joining the campaign 
against the witch-hunt - it was only when 
one of its own comrades, Jackie Walker, 
was targeted that it did so. 

But it was essential to avoid creating 
our own “men on white horses” - eg, 
Chris Williamson or Matt Wrack, 
who both have their own weaknesses. 
Right now LPM should concentrate 
on making propaganda - making the 
case for the Marxist programme in the 
Labour Party and society at large. Like 
other comrades, Jack Conrad stated 
that LPM’s conference intervention 
had been very positive - although he 
thought a specifically LPM fringe 
meeting should have been organised. 

Laurie Wilson pointed out that the left’s 
problem remained its lack of debate and 
openness. He thought that it had reached 
a “new low” in tenns of organisation. For 
his part, William Sarsfield agreed that 
LPM could be “spruced up”, but what is 
crucial is winning the battle of ideas. 

Stan Keable of Labour Party 
Marxists stated that the “Corbynisation 
process” was a slow one - the Liverpool 
conference had seen marginal 
improvements (for example, in terms of 
the trigger ballot), but he thought that the 
left’s “Achilles heel” was its acceptance 
that “the need to get elected” must come 
first. Mike Macnair agreed with comrade 
Conrad on the left’s “conciliationism” - 
he thought that the method of the CLGA 
was far older than the organisation itself. 

Responding to the debate, comrade 
Roberts accepted that for LPM to 
go monthly immediately would be 
“problematic”. Nevertheless, a campaign 
for “trigger ballots everywhere”, in 
which LPM could take part, could be 
initiated right now. She also stated - 


rather puzzlingly for this writer - that an 
LPM fringe meeting at conference was 
“unrealistic without more people”. 

Brexit 

The afternoon session on Brexit was 
introduced by comrade Conrad, who 
confessed that, like everyone else, he had 
no idea about what deal (if any) would 
be agreed between the UK government 
and the European Union. The problem 
was not just agreeing a deal with the EU 
27, but getting any such deal through 
parliament (including, of course, 
within the Conservative Party itself). 
He thought it would be “incredible” if 
Theresa May pulled off a deal. 

Comrade Conrad believed that if 
May resigned and Boris Johnson was 
one of the two leadership contenders put 
before the Conservative membership, 
there was no doubt he would win. 
However, he could well be a ‘no deal’ 
PM. A ‘Norway deal’ was regarded as 
a fonn of “vassalage” - a gross betrayal 
of British national interests. The same 
applied to Brino - ‘Brexit in name only’. 

The ‘leave’ movement was, of course, 
dominated by reactionaries, but it was seen 
by the ‘Lexiteers’ as a way to “kick the 
government”. Yes, by voting ‘leave’ we 
got rid of David Cameron, but how did 
that advance things for the working class? 

As for left ‘remainers’, they could in 
general be described as “agents of big 
business and the banks” within the labour 
movement They were following the lead 
of the main sections of the bourgeoisie, who 
see Brexit as a disaster. For example, Tony 
Blair’s proposal for a second referendum 
containing three questions would essentially 
be a fix, which would only play into the 
hands of the nationalist right It was “not 
clever to play bourgeois politics” in this 
way, argued comrade Conrad 

He went on to discuss Brexit in the 
context of the global situation, not least 
since the election of Donald Trump. While 
the US was in decline, it was still the 
world hegemon. And in that sense there 
was a certain logic in the Trump project, 
which aims to reassert US interests by 
extracting increased tribute from the rest of 
the world. And Brexit actually fits in with 
this - by “doing in the EU projecf’, US 
hegemony could be shored up. The only 
real challenge to all this comes not from 
China or Germany, but from a Europe that 
is “under the mle of the working class”. 

The present situation was one of 
instability, noted comrade Conrad, and 
therefore working class independence was 
of vital importance. We need to forcefully 
put forward our own programme, not 
make “tinkering” demands over Brexit in 
relation to either wing of the bourgeoisie. 

Comrade Conrad concluded that the 
real agenda behind the ‘People’s Vote’ 
campaign was a national government 
uniting the “sensible” Labour and 
Tory wings, which would deliver a 
deal in the interests of British capital. 
However, a Corbyn government is 
regarded by the establishment as being 
even worse than Brexit: it could trigger 
a “crisis of expectations” and would not 
be tolerated by the ruling class. 

There was a vibrant debate from the 
floor, but comrades were certainly in 
agreement with comrade Conrad’s main 
conclusioa Faced with instability and 
rightwing nationalism, the working class 
must take responsibility for changing 
the agenda. What is more, we will most 
certainly be forced to defend ourselves - 
which makes it all the more essential for our 
movement to unite on a principled basis • 
Peter Manson 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 21, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin s electoral strategy 
from 1907 to the October Revolution of 1917. This meeting: chapter 
1 (continued) - ‘The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry’. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday October 23, 6.30pm: Social and biological anthropology, 
Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, 
off Gordon Square, London WC1. This meeting: ‘Music, morality and 
value creation in Mongolia’. Speaker: Rebekah Pluekhahn. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Remember John Maclean 

Friday October 19, 7pm: Scoriarch, Old Burnt Bams Pub, 179 
London Road, Glasgow G40. 

Organised by Scottish Republican Socialist Movement: 
www.facebook.com/SRSM1320. 


How to defeat the rise of racism 

Saturday October 20, 9.30am to 5pm: International conference, 
Friends Meeting House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. Speakers 
include: Diane Abbott, John McDonnell, David Lammy, Shahrar Ali 
(Green Party), David Rosenberg (Jewish Socialist Group), Comelie 
Kerth (Federation of Anti-Fascists - Germany). 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: www.standuptoracism.org.uk. 

Grass Roots Left 

Saturday October 20,12 noon to 4pm: Relaunch of Unite rank-and- 
file grouping, Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Speakers include Jerry Hicks. 

Organised by Grass Roots Left: 
www.facebook.com/events/2077201195676574. 


Organising the Labour left 

Sunday October 21,12 noon to 4pm: Durham Labour Left north-east 
conference, Durham Miners Hall, Flass Street, Redhills, Durham DHL 
Members of the Labour Party welcome. 

Organised by Durham Labour Left: 
www.facebook.com/events/726957227649047. 


Oppose Tommy Robinson 

Tuesday October 23, 9am: Picket, Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey, 
London EC4. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 
www.facebook.com/events/263169974403800. 


Workers in the Cuban revolution 

Tuesday October 23, 6.30pm: Discussion, Marchmont Community 
Centre, 62 Marchmont Street, London WC1. Speaker: Steve Cushion. 
Organised by Social Histories of Revolution: 
https://socialhistories.wordpress.com 

For pensioners’ rights 

Wednesday October 24,11.30am: Rally, Old Palace Yard (opposite 
House of Lords), London SW1; followed by lobby, 1pm, committee 
room 14, House of Commons. 

Organised by National Pensioners Convention: www.npcuk.org. 

Renationalise the rail 

Wednesday October 24, 7 pm: Meeting, first floor, The Wellington, 
37 Bennetts Hill, Birmingham B2. ‘Prospects for renationalisation’. 
Speakers: Ian Scott (Birmingham TUC), Pat Collins (ex-RMT EC). 
Organised by Birmingham Socialist Discussion Group: 
ser 14@btintemet. com. 

Rise of precarious workers 

Tuesday October 30, Sam: National demonstration, Transport for 
London, 197 Blackfriars Road, London SE1. 

Organised by Independent Workers Union of Great Britain: 
https://iwgb.org.uk. 

Legacy of the Race Relations Act 1968 

Tuesday October 30, 7pm: Meeting, Marx Memorial Library, 37a 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC 1. Speaker: Wilf Sullivan (TUC race 
equality officer). Tickets £5 (£3). 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marxlibrary.org.uk. 

No to demolition 

Saturday November 3,12 noon: Protest, City Hall, Queen’s Walk, 
London SE1. 

Organised by Homes for All, Save Cressingham, Radical Housing 
Network and Defend Council Housing: 
www.defendcouncilhousing.org.uk/dch. 

Keep the guard on the train 

Public meetings 

Leeds, Tuesday November 6, 6pm: 

Park Plaza, City Square, Boar Lane, Leeds LSI. 

Newcastle, Thursday November 8, 6pm: 

Royal Station Hotel, Neville Street, Newcastle Upon Tyne NE1. 
Sheffield, Thursday November 8, 6pm: 

Showroom Cinema, 15 Paternoster Row, Sheffield SI. 

Organised by RMT: www.rmt.org.uk/home. 

Socialism 2018 

Saturday November 10 and Sunday November 11: Socialist Party 
school, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, Bloomsbury, London 
WC1. Organised by Socialist Party in England and Wales: 
www.socialism2018.net 


CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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No politics, please 

The farce over the joint ‘left’ slate for NCC candidates ended in another humiliating Jon Lansman 
surrender, says Carla Roberts of Labour Party Marxists 



Reformist left: compromise with the right coded into its DNA 


I f any more proof was needed that 
the organised Labour left is in 
deep trouble, the last week has 
surely provided it. 

Since its foundation in 1995, the 
Centre-Left Grassroots Alliance 
has operated as an underground 
club, to which only a few lucky 
reps of approved groups are invited. 
This thoroughly undemocratic and 
unaccountable lash-up has always 
taken it upon itself to ‘recommend’ 
various candidates for Labour Party 
internal elections - consistently 
guided by its original assumption 
of the necessity of reaching out to 
‘honest’ moderates. 

For many years, the CLGA stuck 
to its mantra that the only way to 
defeat the Blairite right was through 
an alliance with centrist candidates, 
and rejected any moves to present 
an openly leftwing platform. This 
hopeless perspective explains how 
Ann Black could remain on the 
CLGA ticket for so long, despite 
being very much on the centre-right 
of the party. 1 

Despite its name, the CLGA’s 
two main current constituent parts - 
Momentum and the Campaign for 
Labour Party Democracy (CLPD) - 
are, of course, both on the left of the 
party. But they have now fallen out 
quite spectacularly over which six 
candidates to support for the newly- 
expanded national constitutional 
committee (NCC). This is a crucial 
body in the Labour Party. It deals 
with all disciplinary matters that the 
national executive committee feels it 
cannot resolve and - given that it is 
dominated by the right - the referral 
of a left-winger to the NCC usually 
results in expulsion from the party. 
Incredibly, even after its expansion 
from 11 to 25, only a minority are 
to be chosen by rank and file Labour 
members. The rest are appointed 
by affiliates, which explains why 
in the last few crucial years, the 
NCC could be so (badly) chaired by 
Maggie Cousins, a delegate from the 
rightwing GMB union. 

After three meetings, the CLGA 
talks deadlocked on October 10, 
apparently because Momentum (aka 
Jon Lansman) refused to support 
Stephen Marks, a member of Jewish 
Voice for Labour, which has been 
included in the CLGA negotiations 
for the first time. Lansman tried to 
veto Marks, allegedly arguing that 
“‘the Jewish community’ will not 
tolerate a JVL representative”. 2 

So, on the morning of October 11, 
the CLPD simply put out its own slate 
of candidates, which included 
Stephen Marks. The slate was also 
supported by JVL and the “Labour 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament”. 
(The whole CLGA project has the 
definite whiff of ‘Potemkin Village’ 
about it. Jon Lansman, for example, 
is representing two organisations 
- Momentum and his own blog, 
Left Futures, which is so crucial to 
the labour movement that its latest 
entry is dated February 5). After 
a lengthy discussion, the Labour 
Representation Committee also 
decided to support the slate, despite 
the fact that the only candidate they 


put forward, LRC treasurer Alison 
McCarty, was rejected by both the 
CLPD and Momentum. 

Momentum published its slate later 
the same day. And indeed, it did 
not feature Marks (though there were 
three candidates who were also on 
the CLPD/JVL slate: Khalid Moyer, 
Cecile Wright and Annabelle Harley). 
Now Lansman let it be known that 
Momentum “had been prepared to 
back Stephen Marks”, but did not 
include him because of’’concerns 


about the geographical balance of 
the CLPD slate”. 3 Or, in Lansman’s 
own unconvincing words: “Half of 
CLPD’s slate live in London or the 
south-east. So do three out of four of 
the existing CLP reps”, he tweeted . 4 
This transparent obfuscation over 
“concerns with the geographical 
balance” reminds us of his crass 
attempt to bullshit his way out of 
his ill-judged attempt to become 
Labour’s next general secretary. 5 
Remember, he claimed then that 


his only motivation in standing was 
to increase the gender balance - 
oddly enough, by standing against 
a woman, Jennie Formby! 

What do they 
stand for? 

Lansman opposes Marks for 
political reasons, of course - not 
geographical ones. Stephen Marks 
has written about how the problem 
of anti-Semitism in the party has 
been “exaggerated and weaponised 


by JC’s enemies”. 6 Clearly that 
makes him, in Lansman’s view, the 
‘wrong kind of Jew’. Which also 
reveals as utter bullshit Lansman’s 
claim that Marks could not represent 
“t/ze Jewish community” (our 
emphasis). There is no uniform, 
politically homogeneous Jewish 
community - the simple fact of the 
existence of Jewish Voice for Labour 
proves that. There are pro-Zionist 
Jews and there are anti-Zionist 
Jews - and that is just for starters. 
Politically, in today’s toxic climate, 
you cannot get two more implacably 
opposed viewpoints in the party. We 
know which of the two viewpoints 
Lansman supports. 

He has been on the wrong side of 
the Labour witch-hunt from the start: 
a soft Zionist who has argued for 
the party to adopt the full ‘working 
definition on anti-Semitism’ put 
out by the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance - including the 
full list of highly disputed “examples” 
that effectively bans criticism of the 
state of Israel. 7 ’Zio’, the diminutive 
form of ‘Zionist’, should be banned 
as ‘insulting’, according to him. And 
don’t forget, Lansman - alongside 
Margaret Hodge (that charmer who 
branded Jeremy Corbyn a “fucking 
racist and anti-Semite”) - recently 
attended a conference organised 
by the Jewish Labour Movement. 
Readers will not need reminding that 
this outfit supports and aligns itself 
with the Israeli Labor Party: that is, 
the foul organisation that orchestrated 
the nakba (the forced expulsion of 
800,000 Palestinians in 1948) and 
which presided over the colonialist 
conquest of the Golan Heights and 
the West Bank in 1967. Momentum’s 
constitution - enforced by Lansman 
after his coup - bans from Momentum 
membership anybody expelled from 
the Labour Party. It internalises the 
witch-hunt, in other words. 

The farce continued when 
a candidate on the CLPD slate 
withdrew: “We understand that 
Kaneez Akhtar has been put under 
pressure to withdraw,” the CLPD’s 
statement read. “We are seeking 
further info and if true will ask 
another BAME woman candidate to 
put her name forward.” 

Put under pressure by whom, 
exactly? We are not told. But 
apparently, it had something to do 
with the fact that Jabram Hussain, a 
candidate on the Momentum slate, is 
the brother of Bradford East Labour 
MP Imran Hussain and that Kaneez 
Akhtar is a Labour councillor for 
Bradford City. We can only guess at 
the power games being played out 
here. She was replaced by Sonia 
Klein, who, like Annabelle Harle, 
is a member of Welsh Grassroots 
Alliance (we can only guess how 
Jon Lansman must have suffered 
under this geographical and gender 
imbalance). 

Of course, the whole Labour 
left went berserk over there being 
two rival leftwing slates. But, 
after a week, ‘harmony’ was again 
restored on the morning of October 
17. Momentum released a press 
statement: “Following our call to 
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reopen negotiations, we’re happy to 
announce a joint list of candidates 
backed by Momentum and CLPD.” 
Clearly, they did not even bother 
inviting any of the other organisations 
who are officially part of the CLGA. 
The agreed candidates are Cecile 
Wright, Khaled Moyeed, Annabelle 
Harle, Susan Press, Gary Heather - 
and, wait for it, Stephen Marks. 

So, the new “negotiations” 
basically led to Momentum collapsing 
and accepting Stephen Marks after 
all. In turn, the CLPD now supports 
Susan Press (a councillor and 
Lansman loyalist, who had been 
put forward by Momentum for all 
sorts of other positions in the past). 
Sonia Klein and Michael Menear, 
another loyal Lansman supporter and 
member of Momentum’s national 
coordinating group (NCG), have 
been dumped. Not that they matter, to 
be quite frank. The real disagreement 
was always over Stephen Marks. 

Apart from Marks, who has 
written on the question, we have to 
guess what these candidates think 
about the witch-hunt in the party, 
the necessary reforms of Labour’s 
disciplinary process or the IHRA 
definition of anti-Semitism. The 
CLPD and Momentum give us some 
short information about the colour of 
their skin and where they live - but no 
politics at all. 

It does not bode well that both 
Momentum and the CLPD have 
been very quiet on the witch-hunt 
against Corbyn and his supporters. 
When Willsman was accused of 
anti-Semitism (see below), he 
incredibly chose to publish an 
apology and referred himself for 
equalities training ... when clearly 
the witch-hunters deserved a two- 
fingered reply. Both Willsman and 
Lansman support Cecile Wright for 
the NCC - it was she who smoothly 
and swiftly replaced Jackie Walker 
as Momentum’s vice-chair when 
she was first suspended from the 
Labour Party on false charges of anti- 
Semitism. Can we really rely on her 
to speak up for other members who 
are similarly falsely accused? 

Kaneez Akhtar, the CLPD 
candidate from Bradford who 
eventually withdrew, said in an 
interview: “I fully support the IHRA 
definition on anti-Semitism and was 
indeed proud that Bradford council 
adopted this definition.” 8 The 
acceptance of the IHRA by the NEC 
has already led to an increase in 
suspensions and investigations, as it 
dramatically widens the definition 
of what constitutes anti-Semitism 
(calling Israel a “racist endeavour”, 
for example). How on earth did she 
end up on a ‘left’ slate? 

Labour Against the Witchhunt 
seems to be the only organisation 
that has asked the candidates some 
pertinent political questions. 9 That is 
a much better approach, in our view. 
But, for the time being, we have to 
guess about the politics of the other 
candidates. We fear that - apart from 
Stephen Marks - no other candidate 
can be relied upon to challenge the 
false narrative that the Labour Party 
is awash with anti-Semites. That is a 
truly worrying state of affairs. 

Lansman 

humiliated 

The joint CLPD/Momentum 
slate represents without a doubt 
a new political humiliation for 
Jon Lansman. Pretty much all 
leftwing organisations had backed 
the CLPD slate, while Lansman’s 
was supported by Momentum - 


and nobody else. Funnily enough, 
even Lansman’s former NEC ally, 
Christine Shawcroft, came out for the 
CLPD: “The only result of supporting 
the Momentum ‘slate’ for the NCC 
will be getting rightwingers onto 
the NCC,” she wrote on Facebook. 
Did we mention she is a director of 
Momentum Campaign (Services) 
Ltd? 10 

Most local Momentum groups 
who said anything on the matter also 
fell in behind the CLPD slate. We hear 
of a number of frustrated Momentum 
members setting up ‘secret’ 
WhatsApp and Facebook groups to 
start organising around Momentum 
nationally. An online petition of 
“active members of Momentum” who 
are “increasingly concerned about the 
lack of democracy in Momentum” is 
spreading like wildfire. 11 

No doubt, Momentum is in deep 
trouble. Yes, Lansman still owns the 
data of tens of thousands of Corbyn 
supporters. But politically, he has 
managed to make one huge mistake 
after another, shedding support 
and members in the process. It all 
started with his coup of January 10 
2017, when he simply abolished all 
democratic structures in Momentum, 
imposing his own constitution on the 
organisation. 

But dumping Pete Willsman from 
the slate for the NEC elections earlier 
this year was the real turning point for 
many. Willsman, long-term secretary 
of the CLPD, was a victim of the 
witch-hunt directed against Corbyn 
and his supporters. His comments, 
recorded at a closed NEC meeting 
and leaked to the press (by whom, 


we wonder?), forcefully called into 
question the ‘anti-Semitism problem’ 
in the party. While some Momentum 
members followed Lansman’s toxic 
advice not to vote for Willsman, he 
was nevertheless re-elected to the 
NEC (albeit with a smaller share of 
the vote than the rest of the CLGA 
slate). 

This was followed by Lansman’s 
collapse over the question of 
mandatory reselection at this year’s 
Labour conference. Despite the fact 
that over 90% of delegates wanted 
to discuss the issue (and presumably 
vote in favour of it), Lansman urged 
Momentum supporters to vote 
against. Few people followed his 
advice and, in the next vote, 75% of 
delegates continued to support open 
selection. 

Clearly, Momentum enjoys less 
and less political authority amongst 
the Labour left. Some people seem 
to think that it can be reformed: the 
petition quoted above, for example, 
demands that “minutes from all past 
meetings” are published, “calls on the 
NCG to oppose individual opinions 
that are not in line with Momentum 
members” and “calls on the NCG to 
be accountable and contactable, and 
carry out a review of the structure 
and democracy of Momentum with 
widespread input from members”. 

Obviously, none of these rather 
naive demands would change 
how Momentum is run. There are 
probably some more radical ideas 
being discussed right now. But 
this monstrosity of an organisation 
cannot be reformed. The constitution 
imposed by Lansman makes sure 


of that. Both organisationally and 
politically, it is deeply flawed. Yes, 
it has played a relatively useful role 
in getting Corbyn re-elected and has 
organised some useful training for 
local party members. But it plays no 
real role in educating, politicising or 
even just organising its 30,000 or so 
members. They are treated as mere 
voting fodder. 

Flawed method 

Lansman and Willsman are old 
comrades - and it shows. They are 
both presiding in pretty unaccountable 
fashion over their respective 
organisations. In March this year, 
they first came to blows over which 
candidates to support in the elections 
to the NEC. Lansman refused to 
continue backing Ann Black. Quite 
right, in our view - and long overdue. 
But Pete Willsman insisted on giving 
her support - he had worked well 
together with her on the NEC, despite 
some political differences. He even, 
undemocratically, overruled his own 
executive committee’s decision to 
drop her from the CLGA slate. So 
Lansman simply leaked his nine 
candidates to the press - minus Ann 
Black, of course (at this point the list 
still included Pete Willsman). 

For decades, Willsman and 
Lansman worked together in the 
CLPD: both feature in a very 
entertaining BBC drama, which 
shows how the CLPD successfully 
fought for mandatory reselection 
in the Labour Party back in 1980. 
Funnily enough, as soon as Jeremy 
Corbyn was elected Labour leader, 
both gave up the fight for this 


important leftwing principle: CLPD 
dropped it; Momentum never adopted 
it. In this, they were following 
Corbyn’s lead. Unfortunately, he 
still attempts to appease the right, in 
the vain hope that this will keep the 
centre on board and thus eventually 
neutralise the right. 

This is tactically inept, of course. 
The majority of Labour MPs have 
been plotting against Corbyn from 
day one, if not before. Should he 
become prime minister - which is 
far from certain, even if Labour wins 
the next general election - he would 
be held hostage by the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. In all likelihood the 
right would try one manoeuvre after 
another to get rid of him. By refusing 
to back mandatory reselection (aka 
open selection) at conference, which 
would have allowed the membership 
to rid the PLP of the anti-Corbyn 
right, Momentum and the CLPD (as 
well as Corbyn himself) seriously 
undermined the leader’s position. 

This is very much in line with the 
old political method of the Labour 
left: getting the Labour Party into 10 
Downing Street trumps everything. 
Open criticism of the party’s flawed 
programme or the Labour leader are 
taboo, as they could harm electoral 
prospects. Political differences are 
treated as a huge problem, to be 
kept under wraps. Socialist politics 
are hidden, because they could be 
perceived as unpopular. 

This latest farce ought to spell the 
end of the CLGA. Its politics and 
methods belong to the scrapheap of 
history. We fear, though, that even if 
it was killed off, it would probably 
be replicated under another name - 
reborn as an organisation with the 
same flawed political method. After 
all, programmatically there is very 
little that distinguishes Momentum 
and those Labour left organisations 
that supported the CLPD slate. 
Neither organisation involved 
in these abortive subterranean 
negotiations have seen the need for 
transparency on any of the political 
differences involved, let alone 
the views of the candidates they 
support. 

Clearly, there is a huge space 
for a principled organisation of the 
Labour left that critically supports 
Jeremy Corbyn, fights against the 
witch-hunt and campaigns openly 
for socialism and the thorough 
democratisation of the party and 
the left itself. Reporting openly and 
honestly about what is going on must 
be an integral part of the culture of 
such a new organisation • 

Notes 
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4. https://twitter.com/jonlansman/ 
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antisemitism. 
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Labour Against the Witchhunt 

Four questions for left NCC candidates 


W e have written to all 

left candidates. We will 
publish all answers online 
as soon we receive them, so that our 
members and supporters can decide 
who to nominate from their CLP 
and who to vote for when elections 
commence in November. Feel free to 
contact the candidates, too. 

We believe an active approach 
to candidates is much better than 
simply endorsing one or the other 
slate. The work of the national 
constitutional committee goes to the 
heart of LAW’S campaigning work 
- it deals with all disciplinary cases 
that the NEC feels it cannot resolve. 
Currently, a referral usually results 
in expulsion from the party. That’s 
why it is very important to choose 
candidates who will genuinely fight 
for members’ rights. 

1. ‘Working definition’ on 
anti-Semitism, published by 
the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance (IHRA) 
We believe that this document 
has many shortcomings. Most 
seriously, we believe that some of 
the examples listed are conflating 
anti-Semitism with anti-Zionism 
and support for the rights of the 
Palestinian people. For example, 
one of them labels as anti-Semitic 
the description of Israel as a 
“racist endeavour”. We disagree. 
Opposing and criticising a state that 
systematically, and constitutionally, 
marginalises and demonises 
Palestinians, while subjecting them 
to discrimination, is by definition a 
form of apartheid. In our view, it is 
not anti-Semitism to state this fact. 


We would much prefer if the 
Labour Party adopted a simple 
definition of anti-Semitism, like in 
the Oxford Dictionary (“Hostility to 
or prejudice against Jews”) and the 
very clear submission to Labour’s 
Code of Conduct on Anti-Semitism 
from Jewish Voice for Labour 
and Free Speech on Israel (www. 
jewishvoiceforlabour.org.uk/blog/ 
antisemitic-misconduct). 

What is your attitude to the 
IHRA document, which, as you 
know, is so controversial that not 
all members of the NEC, including 
Jeremy Corbyn, wanted to adopt 
it in full? We note that the annual 
conference of the Green Party has 
also just rejected it. 

2. Disciplinary process 
Do you think the disciplinary 
process in the Labour Party should 
be radically reformed? If so, what 
is your attitude towards LAW’S 
following suggestions? 

• that a member accused of a 
breach of rule be informed of who 
their accuser is; 

• that a member accused of a 
breach of rule be given all the 
evidence submitted against them by 
their accuser; 

• that a member accused of a 
breach of rule be regarded as 
innocent until proven guilty; 

• that membership rights must 
not be removed until disciplinary 
investigations and procedures have 
been completed (there might be 
valid exceptions in cases of serious 
bullying/harassment); 

• that disciplinary procedures 
must include consultation with the 


accused member’s CLP and branch; 

• that disciplinary procedures 
must be time-limited. Charges 
not resolved within three months 
should be dropped (unless there are 
serious, unavoidable reasons for the 
delay); 

• that the cases of all those who 
have been summarily expelled 
or suspended from membership 
without due process within the last 
three years be reviewed for possible 
immediate reinstatement. 

3. Compliance unit/complaints 
department 

We believe that all disciplinary 
decisions should be taken only 
by elected bodies, not by paid 
officials. We therefore believe that 
the ‘compliance unit’ (complaints 
department/disputes) should be 
abolished. What is your attitude 
towards this body? 

4. Exclusions 

We believe that the first part of 
rule 2.1.4.B (‘Exclusions’) should 
be abolished: it bars from Labour 
Party membership anybody who 
“joins and/or supports a political 
organisation other than an official 
Labour group or other unit of the 
party”. This rule has exclusively 
been used against leftwingers and 
Corbyn supporters. 

Almost 25% of delegates at 
Labour’s 2018 conference voted in 
favour of abolishing this rule. What 
is your attitude to it? 

Many thanks in advance 
for taking the time to answer 
our questions. You can 
email your reply to info@ 
labouragainstthewitchhunt.org • 
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OUR HISTORY 


A lost legacy of the 1920s 

Lawrence Parker spoke at Communist University 2018 about his recently published book on the 
National Left-Wing Movement. This is an edited version of his talk 



T he National Left-Wing 
Movement was a vehicle 
through which the Communist 
Party organised its work inside the 
Labour Party from the mid-to-late 
1920s. It was set up in late 1925 in 
London, had its own programme and 
was an aspiring national body from 
about 1926. 

The NLWM was established for 
two reasons: to organise against 
the right’s closure of branches that 
supported communists; and, very 
specifically, to draw the Labour left 
towards the CPGB. The Labour Party 
was not treated as the end of a process 
- at least in the early theorisation of 
this tactic. The end of the process was 
to be a mass Communist Party. 

Three myths 

There are three main myths about the 
National Left-Wing Movement. 

The first is that it was set up as 
a broad-left movement: a front, 
where Marxists join and voluntarily 
expunge their Marxist politics. 
Despite what you may read in some 
academic and leftwing accounts, the 
NLWM was not set up as this type of 
organisation. Neither was the Sunday 
Worker organised as a broad-left 
paper. Rather it was a communist 
paper with the goal of engaging the 
wider movement. 

The NLWM was the product of 
Bolshevisation and the Comintern’s 
dissatisfaction with what the CPGB 
had done within the Labour Party 
up to that point. It did not have so- 
called Labour left ‘stars’, such as 
George Lansbury and James Maxton, 
involved in it. Miners’ leader AJ 
Cook was associated with the the 
NLWM but never joined. However, 
and this is the point, the NLWM 
did not pander to the wider Labour 
left’s leadership. Indeed, the CPGB 
split with such forces in 1925, 
when Lansbury, Maxton and the 
‘red Clydesiders’ refused to stand 
alongside communists when they 
were being expelled from the Labour 
Party. 

The second myth features in the 
work of Trotskyist historian Brian 
Pearce: in some ways his work 
was very good, but I have some 
criticisms. He suggests that there 
was widespread support for the 
NLWM across the Labour Party. 
This is partly true. Pearce quotes 
statistics, showing that, for example, 
a certain number of constituency 
Labour parties indicated support for 
the NLWM - in fact, the CPGB and 
the NLWM constantly whinged about 
the reality of disorganisation, in spite 
of what figures they could put down 
on paper. It was reported at the 1929 
CPGB congress that the NLWM 
never had a proper functioning office 
- only a room in the Sunday Worker 
premises. The NLWM never had a 
full-time CPGB comrade working on 
the project and it failed to develop on 
a national basis. 

Initial NLWM secretary WT 
Colyer was forced to resign at the end 
of 1926. One reason was because the 
NLWM was not a national movement 
beyond London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, south Wales and 
(partially) Edinburgh. There were 
a lot of initial meetings elsewhere, 


but nothing seems to have properly 
developed in the provinces. I call 
the NLWM a “unique shambles” - 
it is clear that the CPGB thought 
it was a shambles. If this was 
‘Bolshevisation’, it was very bad 
example. 

The third myth appears in both 
academic and Trotskyist literature. 
The story runs that the NLWM 
ended in 1929 because of Third 
Period politics and because the 
CPGB thought the Labour Party 
was composed of social fascists. But 
that conflates later developments 
inside the CPGB with what actually 
happened in 1928 and 1929. 

If you look at the documents, 
they show that in early 1929 both 
the Comintern and the CPGB central 
committee wanted the NLWM to 
continue. They wanted it to return to 
its original prospectus of building the 
CPGB - both those bodies wanted the 
NLWM to continue to promote the 
CPGB in the Labour Party. 

Unfortunately, most of the 
communists by that point had been 
expelled or else they had to keep their 
heads down inside Labour. So who 
would have carried out this work? 
Most of the communist sympathisers 
were also expelled or disaffiliated. 
So what the Comintern and CPGB 
actually wanted the NLWM for is 
a moot question. What eventually 
happened was a rebellion against 
such recommendations at the CPGB 
congress of January 1929, which 
voted to close down the NLWM 
against the recommendation of the 
CPGB CC and Comintern. 

You can see in the CPGB archives 
that it was Ralph Bond, secretary of 
the NLWM at that time, who dug 
its grave. To paraphrase him at the 
congress,‘The NLWM is finished 
because we have lost the battle against 
disaffiliation. We have lost the battle 
against expulsion. We haven’t built a 
mass Communist Party. The CPGB 
has never organised or funded the 
NLWM properly.’ All the speakers 
from the NLWM backed Bond on 
this. 

The drift to the left had influenced 
the delegates who had voted against 
the NLWM, but it is a myth that it 
was closed down because of Third 
Period politics. The NLWM was 
closed down because the Labour 
right defeated it through expulsions 
and disaffiliations. By 1929, it was 
an organisation of dysfunctional, 
disaffiliated components. It had lost 
its original purpose to fight against 
expulsions and disaffiliations. 

The NLWM was also defeated 
by the fact that the Labour left as a 
whole had not become involved in it. 
Early on, it had a broader group of 
people who did not want communists 
expelled and were prepared to stand 
alongside them. The CPGB mapped 
out how this relationship changed, 
as the NLWM developed. By the 
end, the CPGB realised that most of 
those in the NLWM were people who 
shared political sympathies with the 
CPGB. Disaffiliation and expulsion 
had gone as an issue and these were 
people who agreed with the CPGB on 
major political points. So the support 
base had narrowed. I do not think left 
sectarianism defeated the NLWM 
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on its own, although the arguments 
of leftists such as JT Murphy and 
R Palme Dutt certainly helped to 
undermine it. 

Idealist history 

Working out the relationship of 
history to our current practice breeds 
idealist assumptions. This is what I 
think Simon Hannah has produced in 
his recent book on the Labour left. 1 He 
talks about a history that is being lived 
in relation to a future that is not yet 
determined. I have problems with that 
statement and that way of theorising 
it. It is idealist and lacks any concrete 
sense of historical mediation. He 
assumes that history is always lived 
in the present. Sometimes that is true 
and sometimes it is not. 

To make this work in his book 
he has two broad Labour Party 
types: transformative left types 
committed to shaking things up; 
and integrationists, who want more 
to maintain the status quo. But what 
does ‘transformative’ really mean? 
Such broadness allows Hannah to 
group together Corbynistas and the 
communist-influenced left of the 
1920s. They all come under his broad- 
left rubric of ‘transformative’. You 
cannot say they are all revolutionary, 
but you can certainly say they are all 
transformative in some way. But then 
you can imply all sorts of things are 
transformative that actually are not. 

With that method, Hannah groups 
together those who want to reform 
capitalism and revolutionaries 
who want to overthrow it. That is 


problematic. It is also a consolatory 
sop. Linking Momentum and 
Corbyn to things that happened in 
the 1920s Labour Party in such a 
vague way allows Hannah to give 
Corbyn’s project a radical gloss - a 
radicalism that is not actually present. 
Hannah recognises this himself 
when he says that Corbyn and the 
Corbynista movement can only be 
judged as variants of mild leftwing 
Keynesianism. But his method does 
not actually allow for that difference 
to be elaborated. 

This attempt to make history work 
in a utilitarian way is rooted in an 
older far-left culture. We have all seen 
those left historical reviews where in 
the last few paragraphs they try to 
square the circle with reality as it is 
now. A bit of history and then ‘this 
shows the need for a revolutionary 
party in today’s struggle ...’ 

Another way in which leftwingers 
use history is in Ken Loach 's Land and 
freedom , for example - a very good 
film about the Spanish revolution of 
the 1930s. At the end the young girl 
burying her grandfather takes his red 
neckerchief and raises her fist with 
all the other comrades. To me this 
is a pat ending because it said, in an 
emotional and superficial way, ‘The 
struggle goes on’. I am not saying I 
am unmoved by that kind of thing. 
But far more interesting, if you want 
to look at a gripping ending in relation 
to the Spanish revolution, is John Dos 
Passos’ book Adventures of a young 
man. Here, a ‘Trotskyite’ (the hero is 
actually a critic of US Stalinism) is 


sent on a murderous suicide mission 
to the front line and shot dead. That 
is how it ends: with the exact moment 
of death. He has been sent to his 
death by the Stalinists. Such endings 
provoke questions and thought rather 
than a warn, fuzzy glow. 

So the way the left uses history 
in either a consolatory or utilitarian 
manner is problematic. But the 
very worst - the worm-eaten cherry 
on the mouldy cake - is what you 
get, for example, in Tony Cliff’s 
appalling writings on the Labour 
Party and the CPGB in the 1920s. All 
he is interested in is constructing a 
rhetorical case against Militant as it 
was in the 1980s. All the historical 
actors in Cliff’s works get ‘lacerated 
by his scissors and drowned in his 
paste’. He cuts up the historical 
narrative so that the CPGB and 
NLWM are unrecognisable. It is 
completely lacking in authenticity. 

Dialectical 

What are the alternatives to these 
kinds of histories? Much better is the 
outline given by Georg Lukacs when 
in 1967 he was looking back to his 
1924 book Lenin. He said: 

A fruitful contribution to the 
renaissance of Marxism requires 
a purely historical treatment of 
the 1920s - a past period of the 
revolutionary working class 
movement [that] is now entirely 
closed. This is the only way to 
make its experience and lessons 
properly relevant to the essentially 
new phase of the present. 2 

In other words, before you can treat 
past groups such as the NLWM as 
having any kind of use-value in 
today’s world, you have to work out 
what is dead and what is still alive in 
it. This is a far more dialectical and 
correct way of approaching these 
questions. 

There are some limited factors 
from the time of the NLWM that are 
still present now. But I have to say, 
from my reading of it, they are mostly 
negative ones. It follows that I would 
be highly suspicious if my work were 
to be used as a kind of training manual 
or a direct guide to action now. 

We cannot transpose from the 
NLWM into the present what has died 
and no longer exists. The CPGB was 
an advanced minority of the working 
class. It grouped together a serious 
group of militants that had deep roots in 
the class struggle. We can make many 
criticisms of the CPGB from when 
it was founded - let alone after it was 
Stalinised in the late 1920s. The CPGB 
was a small, minoritarian organisation 
in the working class. But it was able to 
exert a gravitational pull on the Labour 
Party and its activists. Not least because 
one of its founding components was the 
British Socialist Party. 

Many of the BSP’s members were 
involved in the Labour Party and 
exerting their own pull, prior to the 
CPGB. When that group of people 
got organised within Labour as part 
of the CPGB they took serious local 
activists with them - such as the mayor 
of Bethnal Green, Joe Vaughan, and 
hosts of other activists who were well 
regarded figures. 
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So the NLWM does not represent 
the CPGB entering the Labour Party, 
as we might understand it today. 
It was more about shoring up the 
position of the CPGB inside Labour 
and defending those Marxists who 
had been an organic part of it. It is 
clear we completely lack that kind of 
organisation in the current situation 
in the class struggle. There is no 
equivalent of the CPGB as it was - 
a major missing actor for a modem 
version of the NLWM. 

Yet the CPGB in the 1920s 
constantly struggled to control its 
comrades in the NLWM. There was 
a constant veering off to the right, 
which then produced a leftwing 
reaction inside the Communist Party 
against such ‘rightism’. A lot of 
communists involved in the NLWM 
might be called right opportunists 
of some description: there was a 
constant tendency to veer to the right 
and close ranks with Labourites. 

If the CPGB had those problems 
in the 1920s (and think about how 
much more advanced an organisation 
it was), then imagine what difficulties 
the Socialist Workers Party and 
Socialist Party would have today. If 
the SWP and SP did join Labour in 
the future, I predict they would end 
up as Corbynistas - and the worst 
kind at that. They would clamp down 
on the left, as they generally do in 
broader organisations. They would 
dissolve like an aspirin. Remember 
the SWP inventing a phantom right 
wing in the old Socialist Alliance? 
Their comrades went out of their 
way to defer to the social-democratic 
bilge of a ragbag conglomeration of 
‘independents’, rather than accepting 
that the alliance was essentially 
composed of the revolutionary left. It 
is clear that the lack of a CPGB - of 
a kind that existed in the 1920s - is 
a critical missing element for these 
kinds of struggles. 

The second thing that has ‘died’ is 
that communists were open members 
of the Labour Party in the 1920s. 
Everyone knew who they were 
because they had been in Labour 
in a period when it allowed dual 
membership. 

There was a phenomenon of 
communist-Labour activists; 

members who held the cards of both 
parties, including councillors and 
MPs such as Shapurji Saklatvala. 
They usually relied on a local Labour 
Party or CLP as a base for their 
operations. But they were openly 
communist. They could not hide and 
there was no reason for them to hide. 

In the 1920s the Labour Party as 
a whole was in a process of change. 
The party leadership was looking 
at the organisation as a vehicle for 
government. As a result, it was also 
becoming a body for those with 
personal aspirations. People who 
wanted power, both locally and 
in parliament. In that mix, when 
anti-Bolshevism was virulent, the 
critiques and actions of communists 
were not going to be tolerated. In 
1924, the Labour Party changed its 
rules to exclude communists and then 
ratified the decision in 1925. The 
period of dual membership came to 
an end. 

But, even when the campaign of 
expulsions started, the CPGB still 
stood openly on communist politics. 
It produced a really interesting 
pamphlet at the time: The reds and the 
Labour Party (1926). It was a riposte 
to those Labour Party members who 
said that the CPGB and communist 
members in Labour were a secret 
conspiracy organised by Moscow. 


The argument was that the 
Labour left, and some of the Labour 
right, were all things to all people. 
They would talk one way in a CLP 
meeting, but then go to conference 
and vote in a completely different 
way. The CPGB said, if Labour 
activists voted for a communist, they 
would get Communist Party politics: 
communists could be held to account 
because they argued their politics 
openly as communists and were 
known as communists. Communist- 
Labour activists could be judged 
against the CPGB’s line, as openly 
expressed in the Labour Party. 

Unfortunately this caused tensions 
inside the CPGB. Some members 
wanted to keep their heads down as a 
result of the witch-hunt, although, in 
the end, the CPGB still wanted to be 
an open organisation inside the Labour 
Party. But there is evidence in the 
London area that communists would 
talk a different way within Labour 
than in the CPGB. So how then could 
rank-and-file Labour activists really 
hold such people to account, when 
they mirrored the practice of the right 
and ‘soft left’ by arguing different 
politics in different fora? 

The 1920s were the last time that 
an effective and open Marxist current 
existed inside the Labour Party; this 
came to an end because of the bans 
and proscriptions introduced by the 
right from 1924 onwards. 

New era 

The CPGB next started to work in the 
Labour Party in 1934 under instruction 
from the Comintern - this time in a 
very secretive and conspiratorial 
way. It made the political decision to 
downgrade its own programme and 
clothe their cadre as Labourites. But 
you could usually tell who the CPGB 
members were - they were the ones 
talking about the Soviet Union in an 
optimistic manner, defending show 
trials and promoting the politics of 
the popular front. 

After the NLWM, the era of the 
open penetration of the Labour Party 
was largely ended and that is still true 
today. You cannot openly talk about 
your affiliations. You cannot openly 
be a member of another political 
party. It is even dubious if you voiced 
support in the past for something as 
harmless as the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition. The era of the 
NLWM, based on open communist 
politics, is dead. The Labour Party is 
now a different kind of beast to work 
in.Yes, there are caveats - there are 
all sorts of things you can do inside 
the party. But dual membership, 
open Marxist work - these are alien 
ideas to much of the reformist and 
revolutionary left. 

What is also now dead is a Labour 
Party rank and file familiar with 
Marxist politics and notions of class 
struggle. Anyone active in the Labour 
Party today will tell you that Marxists 
inside the Labour Party are largely 
uncomprehended. It is as though they 
are talking a completely different 
language. Issues such as the oppression 
of Palestine are used as a kind of 
shorthand to explain factional line-ups. 
It boils down to whether you support 
Palestine or whether you support Israel, 
while whether you are a pro-socialist 
or pro-capitalist is less of an issue. 
I am not saying that the question of 
Israel-Palestine is unimportant and you 
cannot crystallise certain politics. But 
the broader, Marxist understanding of 
national oppression and imperialism is 
missing. 

This was not the case in the 
1920s. After the NLWM had been 


wound up in March 1929, there was 
a long debate in the pages of the 
Sunday Worker, which lasted until 
August. Most of the letters published 
complained about the closure of the 
NLWM - many were from activists 
who had worked alongside the CPGB, 
but were not CPGB members. These 
were non-CPGB Marxists, who had 
seen the NLWM as their own party. 
They were opposed to accepting the 
lead of Ramsay MacDonald, but 
they were also opposed to joining 
the CPGB. This demonstrates how 
the left of the CPGB was right in 
its criticism of the NLWM: it had 
become a third party and a blockage to 
building the CPGB. Some might also 
have been promoting that viewpoint 
for sectarian reasons of their own - 
they may have wanted to cosy up to 
Moscow. But they were right to say 
it, because it was true. 

As for the non-CPGB comrades, 
many used the language of Marxism 
and the class struggle. A lot of the 
Labour left had been in the CPGB 
at one time or another, but saw it as 
an unsuitable vehicle. There are very 
many cases of this. 

You can see this at the 1928 
conference of the NLWM, when 
there was a debate on the desirability 
of the CPGB’s new slogan for a 
revolutionary workers’ government. 
While the CPGB was not advocating 
a new Labour government, it still 
wanted to remain inside Labour 
to pull its rank and file over to the 
politics of the CPGB. However, ‘For 
a revolutionary workers’ government’ 
was an empty slogan, because it was 
totally unclear who was going to be 
in such a government at that time. In 
addition, the 1924 government had 
not exhausted working class illusions 
in Labourism: support for Labour 
was growing in the mid-1920s. 

At that 1928 conference of the 
NLWM a whole section of its activists 
argued against the CPGB. They said 
that Lenin’s earlier idea of putting 
the Labour government into power 
still held good, as those working class 
illusions had not been exhausted. 
If the working class put a Labour 
government into office, subsequently 
the mass ranks of disillusioned people 
would be attracted to the NLWM. It is 
instructive that both sides drew upon 
a shared language of ‘Leninism’ - this 
was the sea in which the CPGB swam. 

If you go to a Labour Party 
conference today you will not find 
that kind of advanced understanding. 
Instead you will find a vague 
conglomeration of single-issue 
campaigns, combined with the 
glorification of Corbyn. When I say 
that, I am not deriding the Corbynista 
movement: I am trying to draw 
out some of the contradictions and 
weaknesses of the situation. 

The old crap 

There is a lot that has died and that is 
not particularly relevant to the current 
situation. So has anything lived on? 
Well, yes, but I have to say these 
factors are mostly negative. A large 
part of the old crap that surrounded 
the NLWM still surrounds us now. It 
has lived on, but in new forms. 

For example, when the January 
1929 congress of the CPGB debated 
the closure of the NLWM, R Palme 
Dutt argued that its programme 
was centrist and redundant. He and 
Welsh communist Idris Cox argued 
that the CPGB needed to root itself 
in what Cox called the “immediate 
demands” of the party: that is, various 
economistic struggles. Cox claimed 
that these were popular among 


workers and the NLWM programme 
was unpopular. This was Third Period 
politics - Cox was supposedly a leftist 
and a protagonist of such politics. So 
the shift to the left in the Third Period 
was actually underpinned by rightist 
assumptions. 

In fact, the NLWM had had a 
programme that proposed specific 
democratic demands. Abolition of 
the monarchy, abolition of the House 
of Lords, the rights of soldiers, of 
sailors. It was a very specific political 
programme. But the CPGB then saw 
it as old hat. 

There is an exquisite irony in 
that situation. Although the NLWM 
had never developed beyond a 
shambles, its programme had 
begun to gain ground amongst the 
Labour left. When Arthur Cook and 
James Maxton proposed the so- 
called Cook-Maxton manifesto in 
1928, the programmatic demands 
that they adopted were those of the 
NLWM. Their document Socialism 
in our time (1928) is particularly 
recommended for debunking the idea 
that nationalisation equals socialism. 
It was a republican document that 
argued for the abolition of the House 
of Lords and monarchy in a detailed 
and passionate way. 

So the programme of the NLWM 
had actually gained ground amongst 
the left. But it was an empty victory, 
because Cook and Maxton did not 
join the NLWM. Communists had 
won the programmatic debate among 
sections of the Labour left - but this 
was the point at which the CPGB 
jumped away. 

The arguments of Cox and the 
rest of the left at the 1929 CPGB 
congress were very much like the 
verbiage of today’s SWP, SP and 
Communist Party of Britain. These 
organisations see Corbyn as a broadly 
positive phenomenon - but they try 
and capsize Labour by advocating 
economistic struggles. Somehow, this 
is supposed to transform the situation 
inside the Labour Party, but it is 
only repeating the leftist-economist 
crap that the CPGB produced as an 
argument against the NLWM at the 
1929 congress. 

The main thing that has lived on 
in a very dramatic form today can be 
seen in the shoddy actions of the soft 
left inside the Labour Party. A similar 
soft Labour left made itself a prisoner 
of the right in the 1920s and declined 
to become involved in the NLWM. 
It included figures such as Christian 
socialist George Lansbury, who led the 
Poplar rates revolt, plus the so-called 
‘red Clydesiders’ around Maxton and 
other MPs. Maxton and Lansbury 
had both been involved with CPGB- 
inspired campaigns in the 1920s - 
Maxton was part of a CPGB front 
called the League Against Imperialism, 
while Lansbury was even awarded 
a medal for his work in a Comintern 
formation called International Class 
War Prisoners’Aid. 

But I strongly object to the 
sanctified manner in which Lansbury 
in particular is treated by modern-day 
left groups, such as the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty. It likes him because 
he led the Poplar rates revolt - he was 
a ‘man of action’. But this leaves out 
the other side of the story. Lansbury 
refused to take a stand against the 
CPGB’s removal from the Labour 
Party and the disaffiliations (although 
he said he did not like it). He always 
said he wanted to ‘abide by Labour 
Party rules’, which, by 1925, was 
code for expelling the communists. 

As chairman of the Labour Party 
in 1928, Lansbury presided over 


a few dirty deeds. He told all the 
disaffiliated parties that he would like 
to have them back inside the Labour 
Party - provided the communists were 
excluded. When the Labour right 
removed the famous Birmingham 
communist, Dr Robert Dunstan, 
Lansbury initially said he supported 
Dunstan as an outstanding candidate, 
but soon reneged on that. 

Lansbury, as Labour Party 
chairman, also presided over the 
break-up of the Birmingham Left 
Wing in 1928. The Birmingham 
Left Wing had been formed early 
in 1924 and had deep-rooted 
support across the city and lots of 
affiliated organisations, including 
the Birmingham ILP under Joseph 
Southall. So Lansbury oversaw the 
attack on those recalcitrant branches 
who kept selecting communists as 
their representatives and candidates. 

In other words, there needs to 
be a recalibration of what we think 
about Lansbury: he is not the hero 
some suppose. He may have done 
some good things, but he was also 
responsible for some appalling acts, 
mainly directed against the CPGB. 

Another episode in 1928 has 
some parallels today. Maxton spoke 
at a meeting of the League Against 
Imperialism in London against 
Clement Attlee, who had served 
on one of the Indian commissions, 
and both Maxton and communists 
speaking from the platform attacked 
Attlee for that - this was all openly 
reported in the ILP’s New Leader. But 
Maxton was severely reprimanded by 
the ILP. He was also reprimanded by 
Ramsay MacDonald and the Labour 
right for organising the Cook-Maxton 
campaign I mentioned earlier and 
in the end Maxton chose peace 
and ‘unity’ with the ILP and with 
MacDonald over his principles. 

The issue that lay behind these 
polemics against Maxton from 
his own supporters in the ILP was 
the communist company he kept. 
That has parallels with today. The 
pressures that existed on the soft 
left in the Cook-Maxton campaign 
made it the dampest of damp squibs. 
It completely petered out. The soft 
Labour left constantly backtracked to 
appease the Labour right all through 
the 1920s. Those forces and pressures 
continue today. 

I am aware this is a pessimistic 
conclusion: a lot of the old crap that 
surrounded the NLWM exists in 
today’s environment in ever more 
squalid and politically primitive 
forms. Not very many of the positive 
things the NLWM was able to do in 
the 1920s are now possible. What 
remains today is the soft, appeasing 
Labour left, while the Labour right 
remains intent on rampaging its way 
through the party. They were the 
things that helped destroy the NLWM 
and they are far more visible in 
today’s environment than the politics 
that inspired the NLWM. 

However, amongst the most 
depressing of situations and dark 
backdrops there are often glimmers 
of hope, like sunlight on a winter’s 
day. But very few of those optimistic 
gleams are apparent today • 

Notes 

1. S Hannah A party with socialists in it: a history 
of the Labour left London 2018. 

2. G Lukacs Lenin: a study in the unity of his 
thought London 1970, p89. 
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Communists and Labour - The 

National Left-Wing Movement 
1925-1929, is available by going to 
lulu.com and searching for ‘NLWM’. 
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BREXIT 


More humiliation looms 

The present terms of debate on Brexit represent paralysis, argues Paul Demarty - in the government, 
and on the left 



T he basic dilemma facing Theresa 
May and her government is that it 
is attempting to do the impossible. 
We have pointed this out many 
times over, but claim no particular 
originality of analysis - the evidence is 
so overwhelming that there is simply 
no possible alternative scenario. We 
could demand that the government 
reveal details of its negotiations with 
the European powers, as Kier Starmer 
does loudly, but really there is nothing 
to reveal. May can dance up to the 
podium, but she cannot dance around 
the irresolvable contradiction between 
what sort of deal she can get through 
parliament and what she can get from 
the remaining European powers. 

It is in this frame that we must place 
the latest flashpoints in negotiations 
- although the word ‘latest’ is rather 
overselling it. The question is the 
awkward one of the Irish border, one 
of the recurring stumbling blocks of the 
whole process. The Irish government 
does not want a hard border between the 
republic and the six counties, for Britain 
remains Ireland’s main trading partner. 
The European Union negotiators have 
adopted that cause as their own, and 
declared that the only way to achieve this 
is continued Northern Irish membership 
of the customs union and single market. 

The British negotiators are prepared 
to do this on the basis that all of the UK 
will maintain membership for an agreed 
transition period. This is the so-called 
‘backstop’. The Europeans are happy 
with this - except for the minor matter 
that it gives the UK government the 
power, in effect, to unilaterally suspend 
any such arrangement by abrogating the 
relevant treaties, leaving ‘plucky little 
Ireland’ at a great disadvantage. So we 
need a ‘backstop to the backstop’. For 
this the EU wants an arrangement where 
a customs border would exist between 
the island of Ireland and Great Britain. 

May cannot meet this requirement, 
and so her luckless emissary, Dominic 
Raab, had to return empty-handed from 
Brussels on October 14. She depends 
on the Democratic Unionist Party for 
support in parliament; and, while the 
DUP is quite as dependent on smooth 
trade with the 26 counties as the reverse, 
it is opposed at a basic existential level 
to an arrangement like this which would 
- so far as it was concerned - break the 
union between ‘Ulster’ and the rest of 
the UK and bind Ireland together by fiat. 

This has been the state of negotiations 
on the matter, in essence, for months. 
The fact that there is ‘news’ about it is 
a sign not really of actual developments, 
but of people frantically moving about 
to give the illusion of a story unfolding, 
when nothing in fact has changed, 
except that Old Father Time has robbed 
us all of a few more days of our lives, 
bringing the cliff-edge deadline a little 
bit closer. Various newspapers on 
October 15 carried a picture of cabinet 
members posing in the middle of a 
hedge maze, which seems to us one of 
those ‘knowing wink’ photo-ops that 
will not age at all well. It is not a joke 
that they are lost, but bare reality; it is 
not their wit that will be remembered in 
years hence, but their rudderlessness. 

Signs of weakness, of course, are ripe 
for exploitation. Not for the first time, 
we note, the government’s disastrous 
universal credit reforms have served 


as a proxy battlefield for the totemic 
European issue - UC’s architect, Iain 
Duncan Smith, resigned from David 
Cameron’s cabinet on the basis that 
he was being set up to fail, because he 
was on the ‘wrong side’ of the Brexit 
argument (as it looked then). He has long 
bequeathed that toxic portfolio to others, 
however, and the likelihood that these 
reforms will leave a lot of pensioners 
out of pocket has given occasion for 
yet another ‘Tory rebellion’. With such 
strategic headaches on the European 
issue, and with such unfriendly 
arithmetic in the Commons, all the 
quotidian embarrassments of capitalist 
government - usually harmless beyond 
a day or two of the news cycle - take on 
a terrifying aspect and raise the question 
of the survival of the present regime. 
May has managed to unify her cabinet 
again - for now - but can anyone imagine 
we are even a week away from another 
frantic piece of crisis management? 

International 

context 

While we have ridiculed the absurd 
dysfunction of the Tories at the present 
time, we must offer a few words of 
clemency, by way of explaining why the 
EU negotiators are resolutely imposing 
humiliation after humiliation. 

There really is some logic to the idea 
that the EU should be more forgiving 
in all this. Let us assume, for the time 
being, that all parties are negotiating 
in good faith with a view to rationally 
maximising utility. A cliff-edge Brexit 
will clearly not benefit Britain, in the 
short term, and the idea promoted by 
the more swashbuckling Brexiteers that 
we can find better trade deals elsewhere 
by ‘shopping around’ is fanciful. Yet it 
seems equally fanciful that the EU will 
benefit ovennuch either. It will lose one 
of its largest economies entirely, and (as 
can clearly be seen from the Irish case) 
will face significant disruption in some 
places, where trade with Britain is a big 
deal. It looks, on the face of it, like a 
negative-sum game with no winners. 

So what gives? As often in these 
situations, we must look beyond the 
macroeconomics of trade deficits and 
tariffs, and bring ourselves up to the level 
of grand strategy. From the Europeans’ 
point of view, this particular theatre of 
combat looks very different indeed. 

The dream of European unity is that 
Europe as a united, multinational entity 
might turn into a truly powerful player 
in global politics. At the moment, the 


single market and customs union gives 
it a strong hand in bilateral economic 
negotiations - for example, the Canadian 
deal signed recently - but its inability to 
conduct diplomacy in a united fashion 
and - most importantly - the lack of 
a common, centralised military force 
prevents it from doing so. The gamble 
of ‘euro-federalism’ is that it is possible 
to incrementally step towards such unify 
peacefully through successive treaties 
(‘ever closer union’), on which point, as 
we shall see, they may well be wrong. 

In any event, it is not the case that 
they are merely being allowed to get 
on with it by senior players in the world 
order. Two problems present themselves. 
The first: the political environment in 
many member-states is turning hostile. 
The methods employed in managing 
the 2008 crisis, combining bailouts 
with punitive economic measures, have 
combined unpredictably with a shift 
in popular support from the ‘party of 
liberty’ to the ‘party of order’, such that 
there are several governments based 
on chauvinist and religious-reactionary 
ideology over and above their support 
for capitalism (Law and Justice in 
Poland, Lega/Five Star in Italy, Fidesz 
in Hungary ... ) On top of that, there 
cannot be a country in Europe without 
an anti-EU party of the right with serious 
electoral support. These forces’ support 
for an officially liberal supranational 
political project is highly conditional at 
best; so the danger is that the EU will 
begin to fall apart. 

The second is that the global 
hegemon remains the United States, 
which - though it orchestrated the 
beginnings of the European project - 
does not want its supreme role on the 
world stage challenged. US policy in 
Europe has always been to encourage 
only those forms of union that do not 
seriously raise the prospect of a rival for 
hegemony. 

On both fronts, the Brexit issue is 
highly charged. Throughout Europe, 
those reactionary parties that promote 
Eurosceptic ideology are watching 
the Brexit process very, very closely. 
Jeremy Hunt got into some hot water for 
comparing the EU to the Soviet Union 
in its determined frustration of national 
ambitions; but there are no end of people 
on the continent who are happy to view 
the EU as a modem ‘prison house of 
nations’, as the tsar’s empire was rightly 
known. 

No country has left the EU before; 
therefore, Brexit will serve as ‘prior art’ 


for anyone seeking to follow suit. The 
most important thing, from this point 
of view, is not that everyone should get 
out the other side of this in one piece 
with goodwill intact, but that Britain 
should be seen to lose out. The Brexit 
referendum is an inspirational fable 
for the Eurosceptic right; the reality of 
Brexit must therefore be made into a 
cautionary tale. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
things have to be truly catastrophic. It 
does mean, however, that cutting a deal 
so that the UK can maintain a good 
trading relationship with the EU without 
opening its borders to migrants is 
definitely out - it would send the wrong 
message in the general direction of Italy 
(and Poland, and ... ). On other matters, 
too, things must be made worse; hence 
the prospect of a customs border in the 
Irish Sea. If the UK can be forced to 
admit to such humiliations, what chance 
does Hungary have to escape them? 

On the other side of things, it shouldbe 
said that America’s trustiest instrument 
in sabotaging the stronger forms of 
federalism in Europe has always been 
the UK. Britain has pushed, helpfully, 
for massive geographic expansion over 
closer integration, making the overall 
political mathematics more perilous. 
Now, however, it may be that our special 
mission has a rather different meaning. 
In the Donald Trump era, it seems that 
a shift is taking place towards more 
directly exploitative relations between 
the US and other powers, as glimpsed 
in Trump’s humiliation of Mexico and 
Canada in his gunpoint ‘renegotiation’ 
of Nafta. No doubt Trump is itching 
to pull the same trick on the European 
powers, forcing Germany, France and 
all the rest, one by one, into punitive 
bilateral deals. 

How well rooted this view is in 
the American elite is hard to discern. 
It is notable, however, that almost no 
American political voices are raised 
against Brexit. Perhaps Britain can serve 
one last time as a US instrument - a final, 
fatal piece of sabotage. Certainly the 
Europeans will not be blind to all this. 

Alternative 

It seems, in fact, that the great lesson 
will be how impotent the British ruling 
class actually is on the world stage. 
The last such unpleasant revelation 
concerned one body of water, the Suez 
Canal; this time the Irish Sea threatens 
our insular arrogance. Sure, we might 
serve an openly obnoxious Trumpite 
turn in US imperialist strategy as a 
‘rough instrument’ against the EU; 
but that hardly guarantees security in 
the long tenn. Trump’s visit to the UK 
saw him openly undermine the prime 
minister and flout the most basic norms 
of international glad-handing etiquette. 
Of course, Trump treats May with 
contempt - what is she going to do in 
return? Invade Rhode Island? And, if 
Boris Johnson thinks he can do better, 
then he is in for a rude awakening. 

Britain is thus at the bottom of this little 
food chain; but it is America, not Europe, 
at the top. Hence Europe’s intransigence 
in negotiations - it goes for the jugular 
not because it is ascending to greater 
internal unify and global prestige, but for 
the opposite reason - that it is in danger 
of being pulled apart. We said above that 
the euro-federalist project of incremental, 


peaceful progress towards continental 
unity was not necessarily well-founded, 
and the EU’s difficulties since 2008 bring 
us to the core of their illusions. 

The result of such a process 
of unification, after all, would be 
a centralised, military-diplomatic 
machine; but achieving it under 
capitalism in fact presupposes such an 
apparatus. Because capital as a social 
relation tends to centralise wealth and 
power alike, it produces inequalities 
that, under conditions of downturn (also 
inevitable under capitalism, of course), 
in turn generate sectional resentment 
across all manner of axes of division. 
The state formations that hold together 
are the ones that can, in the last instance, 
defend their integrity with main force. 
For Europe to unite effectively, then, is 
in reality a matter of conquest, or else 
the threat of conquest; neither looks 
likely in the short term and, given the 
destructiveness of modem military 
technology, neither looks like a terribly 
attractive prospect - and neither is 
admitted to the consciousness of EU 
partisans, who are thereby condemned 
to hopeless utopianism. 

The other possible route is the one 
that leads out of capitalism altogether 

- socialist revolution. Success in this 
endeavour does not look likely in the 
short term either; but serious steps could 
be taken now - common action of the 
workers’ movement across borders - that 
would provide a real counterforce to the 
march of chauvinist reaction and the 
decreasingly rational flailing about of 
defeated liberals. 

It is a matter of great misfortune, 
then, that the British left is divided 
between ‘Lexiteers’ and ‘left’ remainers. 
The fonner - who try to insert a squeak 
of hopeless left nationalism into a Brexit 
debate taking place entirely within the 
Conservative Party - merely promote a 
variant of the desperate sectional fantasy 
of seceding from the global order. 

The latter appear on the face of it to 
be more ‘rational’, in that remainism is 
at least marketed as a vaguely leftwing 
concern in the mainstream media. But, 
in reality, they are also based on a fantasy 

- where the Lexiteers hope to start off 
towards socialism from a delusory 
national autarkism, the remainers want to 
build from the collapsed edifice of post¬ 
cold war neoliberalism, whose collapse 
is to blame for nationalist reaction. It is 
like trying to cure your lung cancer by 
doubling your cigarette intake, to kill 
more of the malignant cells. 

The bottom line is that the 
impasse in parliament, the fractious 
negotiations in Europe, and the rise 
of Trump and of other nationalists 
are all avatars of a deeper strategic 
dilemma. By loyally ‘taking sides’ 
over Brexit, however, the factions 
of the left prevent themselves from 
actually confronting the strategic 
issues - concretely, the need for 
an international class response 
to the unfolding political crisis 
of neoliberalism; and, moreover, 
a programme for the socialist 
transfonnation of Europe. This is 
the only course that will not leave us 
trapped within nationalist delusions 

- or politically circumscribed by the 
‘cosmopolitan’ wing of capital • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Going beyond acts of terror? 

Paul Greengrass (director) 22 July general release (and via Netflix) 


O n July 22 2011 in Oslo, a car 
bomb exploded outside the 
offices of Norway’s Labour 
prime minister, killing eight people; 
some time later, on the island of 
Utoya, 69 members of the Labour 
youth movement were shot dead by 
one gunman. The perpetrator of both 
actions was Anders Breivik, who was 
then arrested while still on the island. 

Commentators on TV and radio 
were quick to condemn the massacre 
and, after establishing that he was 
not a Muslim, dismissed him as a 
lone fanatic. In the following week, 
among Europe’s far right, the Front 
National’s Marine Le Pen and the 
Dutch Freedom Party’s Geert Wilders 
dissociated themselves from the 
murders. As Le Pen said, this was 
the work of a “lone lunatic who 
must be ruthlessly punished”, while 
Wilders called him “a violent and 
sick character”. Breivik went on trial 
in 2012 and was convicted of mass 
murder, to serve the maximum prison 
sentence in Norway of 21 years. 
Before the killings, he had put online 
a 1,500-page European Declaration 
of Independence to justify his actions. 

Paul Greengrass - who has made 
previous documentary-style thrillers 
like United 93 and Bloody Sunday 
- has now given us an account of 
those fatal hours and its aftermath: 
both Breivik’s trial and his victims’ 
recuperation. 

That summer I wrote about 
Breivik’s Declaration : 

Like his July 22 victims, however, 
his main targets aren’t individual 
Muslims or their organisations, 
but the ‘politically correct’ or 
what he dubs ‘cultural Marxists’, 
whom he sees as clearing the 
way for ‘Islamisation’. This 
view is not so distant from the 
analysis found elsewhere - that 
Muslims, by trading on liberal 
goodwill and religious tolerance, 
will change Europe’s politics and 
culture. Books such as Reflections 
on the revolution in Europe: 
immigration, Islam and the west 
(2010) are acclaimed on Amazon 
as “part of a growing literature on 
the threat presented to Christian 
or perhaps secular post-Christian 
Europe by post-war immigration 
from Islamic countries”. 1 

Greengrass’s film (based on Asne 
Seierstad’s book, One of us: the stoiy 
of a massacre in Norway - and its 
aftermath) is multi-viewpoint, with 
scenes alternating between Breivik, 
some of his victims, his defence 
lawyer and even the prime minister, 
Jens Stoltenberg. Just like his work on 
the 9/11 planes and Derry’s Bloody 
Sunday, we may already know the 
broad outline of events - Breivik’s 
attack and the trial afterwards. Any 
suspense then as to what happened 
is muted; rather, we are shown 
how it happened. As in the plays of 
Bertolt Brecht, the writer trusts that 
we will have an interest in the way 
people do things, not just the tension 
around what might happen next (as 
in the recent BBC hit, the teasing 
Bodyguard). 

The dialogue is spare, but pointed. 
There are no long speeches until the 
climax of the trial and a line can 



Paul Greengrass: multi-viewpoint 


indicate a whole outlook or problem. 
For example, when he is first held in 
custody, Breivik declares that he is 
a “Knights Templar”, who aims to 
“take back control” of Europe from 
Islam. 

Throughout his incarceration, 
Breivik changed his mind about what 
he called himself politically: at first 
a Christian knight (the first of many 
who would make “a coup d’etat”), 
later he came out as a national 
socialist. His targets, however, were 
always the same: those he deemed to 
be on the left - specifically Norwegian 
social democrats; and Muslims. 
Breivik was at pains at first to deny 
he was a racist. He declared himself 
a Christian cultural conservative. 
Nazism, he wrote, was just another 
“hate ideology” along with 
communism and multiculturalism. 

In the Declaration he lists the sort 
of ‘cultural conservatives’ he hoped to 
mobilise. They include “anti-Jihad”, 
those that are “anti-Islamisation” 
and those who are “pro-Israel”. Next 
are “racial conservatives - anti-gay, 
anti-Jewish ... So is he pro- or anti- 
Jewish - does it depend on how 
multiculturalist or pro-Israel they 
are?” 2 

Breivik’s father was a diplomat 
and his parents got divorced when 
he was one year old. His mother was 
a depressive and hit him. Anders 
responded to all this by lifting weights 
and, later, paramilitary training. He 
wanted to appear “big and strong”. 
He set up a computer programming 
business and made a million kroner - 
some of which he used to set up the 
attack in Oslo, assisted too by his 
nine credit cards. But the business 
was declared bankrupt and he was 
accused of breaking several laws. 

Disproved 

In 22 July, his claim to be the first 
of many fighters is soon disproved. 
No other actions follow. Even his 


mother (Hilde Olausson) is unwilling 
to testify for him. A really striking 
moment is when a far-right leader 
says on the witness stand that he and 
his party are not about “individual 
acts of terrorism”. When Breivik 
hears, he is obviously thrown. 

The state is not let off entirely, 
though we are constantly assured 
that anyone in Norway is guaranteed 
a fair trial and a lawyer. However, in 
a hearing before the trial, the PM is 
asked about the secret services. They 
did have information that someone 
called Breivik had purchased a 
large amount of fertiliser, which, of 
course, can be used as an explosive. 
Despite the growing fear of terrorism 
in Europe at that time, this was not 
followed up. The PM has no answer 
to the inquiry and the viewer is left 
to surmise whether that zealous 
customer was bypassed because he 
had never attended a mosque. 

Alongside the prison and court 
scenes we mainly spend time with 
two of the victims - Lara (Seda Witt) 
and Viljar (Jonas Strand Gravli). 
Both were on Utoya when Breivik 
started shooting. We see the severely 
wounded Viljar, his loving family 
and his recuperation. The contrast 
with the rectitude of Breivik and the 
court could not be starker. Lara, on 
the other hand, was psychologically 
rather than physically affected. 
Her full name is Lara Rashid and, 
though this is not emphasised - no 
headscarf, for example - she is a 
Norwegian Muslim whom you need 
not automatically fear. 

Is all this a subplot about people as 
pathetic victims? No, they are more 
than that - even more than the people 
shot by Paras in Greengrass’s Bloody 
Sunday. We witness these young 
people struggling with their fears - 
fear of their trauma, of other people 
and of their assassin. We see them 
amongst the wide, snowy landscapes 
of Norway - a setting that can imply 


both the cold intransigence of their 
new situation and the free, open 
space, in which to work out one’s life. 
With this film Greengrass’s camera - 
observing, but pertinent - has found 
a more positive story to tell than, for 
example, the sterile conflict of United 
92, where jihadist violence and 
counter-violence produce no good 
outcome. 

Jon 0igarden, who plays 
Breivik’s lawyer, Geir, brings a 
calm commitment to providing the 
defence the accused is entitled to. His 
attitude sustains him through threats, 
disapproval and the expectations of 
his client that his public defender also 
respects him. Breivik is offered a legal 
plea of insanity, but he finally rejects 
it, wanting to be held up (whatever 
the sentence) as the first fighter in 
Norway’s war against his enemies. 
To Breivik, these amount to Europe’s 
million or so Muslims - who are so 
undeserving of religious tolerance 

the left-of-centre government 
and those “cultural Marxists”. By 
the latter he means the Frankfurt 
School, echoing the speeches of US 
conservative William S Lind. 

The Frankfurts were those mainly 
Jewish emigres who fled Germany to 
teach in the US. But both Breivik and 
Lind failed to understand that those 
they saw as foreign reds subverting 
American life had already ditched not 
only any working class allegiance, but 
also political revolution as such. They 
favoured instead a sort of general 
‘negativity’ towards bureaucracy 
and consumerism, while focusing on 
art works, such as Schoenberg’s 12- 
tone music and the plays of Samuel 
Beckett. In the case of the Freudian 
Herbert Marcuse, it meant advocating 
sex outdoors rather than in a car. No, I 
never understood what all this has to 
do with Marxism either. 

But about Breivik I wrote: 

[He] may be a psychopath, but he 


is not a Martian. His politics are 
quite recognisably a product of the 
move to the right that has occurred 
since the 1960s. 

The fear and resentment created 
during ‘globalisation’ - capitalist 
priorities for migrant labour (and 
firms migrating to the cheapest 
labour), as well as disruption 
of social life in this short-term 
profit economy - brought forth 
a grassroots reaction drawing 
on xenophobia and nationalism: 
ideologies which have by no 
means been disregarded by nation¬ 
states themselves (eg, “British jobs 
for British workers,” proclaimed 
Gordon Brown). 3 

The film does not go into this context, 
but at one moment Breivik’s mother 
complains that “it’s not like it was” - 
meaning the society she sees around 
her. It is a brief line, but a telling one. 

Capitalism depends on uneven 
development. inequality and 
difference not only between national 
working classes, but within each 
nation. In Marx’s day, the split was 
between a “reserve army of labour” 

- the unemployed - and labourers 
in productive and “unproductive” 
sectors. 4 Now we have more divisions, 
such as well-paid ‘third world’ 
‘trainees’ and those on benefit (who 
are often in work as well). The task of 
uniting the disparate has always been 
a problem: the difficulty is not only 
due to the slogans of identity politics. 

As Breivik, Anders Danielsen Lie 
is a thin and cool performer, with a 
monkish chin beard - suggesting 
someone more obviously intense 
than the almost-cuddly Norwegian 
of the actual trial photos. The film 
progressively isolates him from 
others. No-one supports him. He sees 
himself as the first of many, but he 
is always the lone killer. Unlike the 
rogue Islamic State supporters that he 
in effect copied, he is not spoken of 
here, or in general, as an example of 
something larger. The film raises his 
profile, only to dismiss it - which is 
fine if you think that acting like one 
Oslo shooter is the problem. However, 
when someone tells Breivik, “We’ll 
beat you”, he replies: “You can’t even 
see us.” 

In the US and no doubt in Europe, 
the alt-right is talking online about 
how to go beyond individual acts of 
terror: that is, how to build a mass 
movement in the conducive climate 
of Trump, the anti-immigrant street 
groups and the populist parties in 
Hungary, Greece, Holland, France and 
Germany. They are mainly opposed 
by the left and that ‘Generation 
Snowflake ’, at which the media sneers 

- the young who are fed up with loose 
accommodations to racism, sexism 
and partial history (‘heritage’): they 
are, rather, ‘Generation Judgement’. 
However, the knights who wish to 
‘take back’ what was never theirs in 
the first place might not indeed be 
big enough yet to enact power - but 
they are still part of a politics that 
continues to exert influence • 

Mike Belbin 


Notes 

1. New Interventions Vol 13, No4, summer 2011. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. See Capital Vol 1, chapter 25, section 4. 
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CLIMATE_ 

The cause, not the solution 

Capitalism cannot be managed more efficiently to halt global warming, argues Michael Roberts 




to 1.5° as possible, that does not mean 
it is a ‘safe’ level. Communities and 
ecosystems around the world have 
already suffered significant impacts 
from the 1° of wanning so far, and 
the effects at 1.5° will be harsher 
still. Poverty and disadvantage 
will increase, as temperatures rise 
to 1.5°. Small island states, deltas 


and low-lying coasts are particularly 
vulnerable, with increased risk of 
flooding, and threats to freshwater 
supplies, infrastructure and 

livelihoods. 

Warming to 1.5° also poses a risk 
to global economic growth, with 
the tropics and southern subtropics 
potentially being hit hardest. 
Extreme weather events, such as 
floods, heat waves and droughts, will 
become more frequent, severe and 
widespread, with attendant costs in 
terms of healthcare, infrastructure 
and disaster response. 


Economic impact 

This is where Nordhaus comes in. 
He pioneered the economic analysis 
of climate change and is also a 
leading proponent of the use of 
carbon taxation to reduce emissions 
- a policy approach preferred by 
many mainstream economists. 
Nordhaus’s contribution was 
to develop a model that could 
supposedly gauge the likely impact 
on economies from climate change. 
He constructed so-called ‘integrated 
assessment models’ (IAMs) to 
estimate the social cost of carbon 
(SCC) and evaluate alternative 
abatement policies. 

And this is where it becomes 
ironic. Nordhaus’s IAMs have flaws 
that make them close to useless as 
tools for policy analysis. 
The IPCC pointed out 
that estimates of losses 
resulting from a 2° increase 
in mean global temperature 
above pre-industrial levels 
ranged from 0.2% to 2% 
a of global gross domestic 
^ product. It admitted that the 
global economic impacts 
are “difficult to estimate” 


I t is both appropriate and ironic 
that, on the very day (October 
8) that William Nordhaus 
and Paul Romer were awarded 
the Riksbank prize (also called 
Nobel) for their contribution to the 
economics of climate change, the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change released its latest update on 
global warming. 1 The report set out 
the key practical differences between 
the Paris agreement’s two contrasting 
goals: to limit the increase of human- 
induced global wanning to well 
below 2°, and to “pursue efforts” to 
limit warming to 1.5°. 

The IPCC says that if we are 
to limit warming to 1.5° we must 
reduce carbon dioxide emissions 
by 45% by 2030, reaching near¬ 
zero by around 2050. Whether 
we are successful primarily 
depends on the rate at which 
government and non-state 
bodies take action to reduce 
emissions. Yet, despite the 
urgency, current national 
pledges under the Paris 
Agreement are not enough to 
remain within a 3° temperature 
limit, let alone 1.5°. 

Rapid action is essential and the 
next 10 years will be crucial. In 2017, 
global warming breached 1°. If the 
planet continues to warm at the 
current rate of 0.2° per decade, 
we will reach 1.5° of warming 
around 2040. At current 
emissions rates, within the 
next 10-14 years there is a 
2/3 chance we will have 
used up our entire carbon 
budget for keeping to 
1.5°. Global emissions of 
carbon dioxide, methane 
and other greenhouse 
gases need to reach 


net zero globally by around 2050, 
when 70%-85% of electricity will 
need to be supplied by renewables. 
Investment in low-carbon and 
energy-efficient technologies will 
need to double, whereas investment 
in fossil-fuel extraction will need to 
decrease by around a quarter. 

Although the Paris Agreement 
aims to hold global warming as close 


Extreme weather is 
becoming the norm 


William Nordhaus and 
Paul Romer: rich prize 
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and that attempts depend on a large 
number of “disputable” assumptions. 
Moreover, many estimates do 
not account for factors such as 
catastrophic changes and tipping 
points: ie, where global warming 
gets out of control and damages 
economies much more quickly and 
deeper than forecast. 

Most IAMs struggle to incorporate 
the scale of the scientific risks, such 
as the thawing of permafrost, release 
of methane and other potential tipping 
points. Furthermore, many of the 
largest potential impacts are omitted, 
such as widespread conflict as a 
result of large-scale human migration 
to escape the worst-affected areas. 

IAMs are also used to calculate 
the SCC. They attempt to model the 
incremental change in, or damage 
to, global economic output resulting 
from each tonne of anthropogenic 
carbon dioxide emissions or 
equivalent. These SCC estimates 
are used by policymakers in cost- 
benefit analyses of climate-change 
mitigation policies. 

Because the IAMs omit so many 
of the big risks, SCC estimates are 
often way too low. As the IPCC 
acknowledged, 2 published SCC 
estimates “lie between a few dollars 
and several hundreds of dollars”. 
These values often depend crucially 
on the ‘discounting’ used to translate 
future costs to current dollars. The 
high discount rates that predominate 
essentially assume that benefits to 
people in the future are much less 
important than benefits today. 

The other role of IAMs - to 
estimate the costs of climate-change 
mitigation - also suffers from 
major shortcomings. The IPCC’s 
mitigation assessment concluded 
from its review of IAM outputs that 
the reduction in emissions needed to 
provide a 66% chance of achieving 
the 2°C goal would cut overall global 
consumption by between 2.9% and 
11.4% in 2100. This was measured 
relative to a ‘business as usual’ 
scenario. But growth itself can be 
derailed by climate change from 
business-as-usual emissions. So the 
business-as-usual baseline, against 
which costs of action are measured, 
conveys a misleading message to 
policymakers that fossil fuels can be 
consumed in ever greater quantities 
without any negative consequences 
to growth itself. 

The discount rate used to calculate 
the likely monetary damage to 
economies is arbitrary. If we use a 
3% rate, which means that the current 
rise in global wanning would lead 
to $5 trillion of economic damage 
(loss of GDP), but the cost in current 
money of global warming would be 
no more than $400 billion. So, on this 
discount rate, global warming causes 
little economic damage and thus 
the SCC is only about $ 10/ton, so 
mitigation action can be limited. This 
is what Nordhaus uses in his model. 

But why 3%? Nicholas Stern, of 
the famous Stern review on climate 
change, took Nordhaus’s data and 
applied a 1.4% discount rate. The 
SCC then rises to $85/ton - meaning 
that it costs economies $85 for every 
ton of CO,, or closer to $3 trillion 
now! If you take a median-range 
discount rate on likely damage, the 
SCC is probably about $50/ton. But 
the current carbon price is about 
$25. So the social cost is not being 
‘internalised’ in any market prices. 

The argument about the discount 
rate exposes the argument about the 
future. The IAMs assume that the 
world economy will have a much 


larger GDP in 50 years, so that even 
if carbon emissions rise, as the IPCC 
predicts, governments can defer the 
cost of mitigation to the future. And if 
you apply stringent carbon abatement 
measures - eg, ending all coal 
production - you might lower growth 
rates and incomes and so make it 
more difficult to mitigate in the 
future. Yes, that is what Nordhaus’s 
IAMs can lead us to conclude. 

These models exclude the obvious 
and now empirically backed evidence 
that slower growth actually leads to 
less global warming. Tapia Granados 
points out: 

... the evolution of CO, emissions 
and the economy in the past 
half-century leaves no room to 
doubt that emissions are directly 
connected with economic growth. 
The only periods in which the 
greenhouse emissions ... have 
declined have been the years 
in which the world economy 
has ceased growing and has 
contracted: ie, during economic 
crises. From the point of view of 
climate change, economic crises 
are a blessing, while economic 
prosperity is a scourge. 3 

And IAMs also exclude the feedback 

- namely that global warming 
leads to more natural disasters, 
droughts and floods, and thus to 
massive disruption and migration 
of affected populations and thus a 
sharp reduction in GDP growth rates. 
The world will not be much ‘richer’ 
in the next generation if global 
warming goes unchecked. Finally, 
as with all these neoclassical growth 
accounting models, of which the 
IAM of Nordhaus is one, there is 
no allowance for recurring crises of 
production in capitalism or rising 
inequality of income and wealth. 

Harmonious 

Growth accounting is the mainstream 
version of explaining long-term 
economic growth. Neoclassical theory 
assumes perfect competition and free 
markets, and that capitalist economic 
expansion will be harmonious and 
without crises, as long as markets are 
free and competition is operating. 

Applying these microeconomic 
assumptions to long-term growth was 
the province of factor productivity 
models, originating with Solow 
and Swan in 1956. Based on 
marginal utility theory, each factor 
of production (capital and labour) 
contributed to growth according to its 
marginal productivity. The problem 
with this factor accounting model 
was two-fold. 

First, the nature of ‘capital’ 
could not be defined or measured 

- what was it: numbers of different 
machines or the present value of the 
interest rate for borrowing ‘capital’? 
This led to the so-called Cambridge 
controversy, where the neoclassical 
school was confounded by those who 
showed that you needed a common 
measure of value (labour?): otherwise 
the definition of capital was circular 
(namely its marginal productivity 
was the rate of interest on borrowing, 
but the amount of capital was the 
present value of the rate of interest!). 

The second problem was that 
adding the marginal contributions 
of capital and labour factors to GDP 
growth would leave a ‘residual’, 
which was designated as ‘technical 
innovation’ - the productivity growth 
of all the factors. This appeared to 
be ‘exogenous’: ie, from outside 
the market system of marginal 


productivity. Mainstream economics 
had no explanation for technological 
innovation! 

This is where the contribution 
of Paul Romer comes in. He 
developed an “endogenous growth 
model”, where long-run economic 
growth is determined by forces 
that are internal to the economic 
system: namely the ‘knowledge’ 
incorporated in the workforce of an 
economy. Technological progress 
takes place through innovations, in 
the form of new products, processes 
and markets, many of which are the 
result of economic activities. This 
theory became popular with many 
reformist economists and politicians 
- apparently, former Labour minister 
Ed Balls was a keen promoter. 

Actually Romer was not the first 
to come up with this ‘endogenous’ 
model. That honour goes to 
the recently deceased Kenneth 
Arrow, the doyen of neoclassical 
economics. Arrow recognised what 
any fool could see: that supply was 
affected by demand, but also demand 
was affected by supply. Innovation 
did not come out of the sky, but 
from the drive of companies to grow 
(or, in the case of Marxist theory, to 
make more profit and reduce labour 
costs). Of course, the mainstream 
version of growth theory did not 
consider profitability relevant to 
innovation, but instead looked at 
aggregate output. 

However, the endogenous model 
is little better (and may be even 
worse) than the exogenous model in 
explaining and accounting for long¬ 
term growth in economies. Romer 
argues that the explanation for why 
some countries grow faster and 
get richer than others is not more 
investment in machines, or more 
labour-power and skills; but more 
‘ideas’. Whereas the old exogenous 
model predicted that growth would 
slow, as new investment in skills and 
capital yielded diminishing returns, 
Romer’s ‘new growth theory’ 
opened the window onto a sunnier 
world view: a larger number of 
affluent people means more ideas, so 
prosperity and population expansion 
might cause growth to speed up. 

This is nonsense, of course. 
Capitalism does not work like that. 
‘Ideas’ or innovations become the 
property of individual capitalist 
companies; the general distribution of 
innovation only takes place through 
the rough and tumble of competition 
and the battle for profit and market 
share. Innovation under capitalism 
depends on profitability and, if that 
is low or absent, then it will not be 
applied. As one critic has pointed 
out, Romer was very much a profit¬ 
making ‘entrepreneur’ himself, so no 
open spillover of ‘ideas’ there. 

In a way, Romer recognises 
market forces and argues that 
governments need to intervene to 
foster technological innovation: for 
example, by investing in research 
and development and by writing 
patent laws that provide sufficient 
rewards for new ideas without letting 
inventors permanently monopolise 
those rewards. Thus we must correct 
and manage the competitive struggle. 

Romer was recently chief 
economist at the World Bank for a 
short and chequered period. It was 
a surprising appointment for an 
organisation that is supposed to help 
poor countries end their poverty. That 
is because one of the conclusions that 
Romer took from his endogenous 
model of ‘knowledge’ was that 
developing countries would benefit 


from creating pockets within urban 
areas that are administered by a more 
advanced country: so-called ‘charter 
cities’. The advanced country would 
develop a small part of the country 
by introducing ‘good institutions’ 
and the benefits of development 
would spill over into the rest of the 
economy. 

Romer’s ideal example was Hong 
Kong. Rather than seeing its 
signing away to Britain as unjust or 
humiliating for China, Romer saw 
it as an ‘intervention’ that has done 
much more to reduce poverty than 
any aid programme and at a much 
lower cost. Therefore, he concludes 
that the world needs more Hong 
Kongs. The whole approach is that 
a country would gain from giving 
up sovereignty to a more advanced 
nation that can better administer its 
affairs. 

Stunted 

The long-term growth models 
of Nordhaus and Romer rest on 
neoclassical free-market theory. As 
Ben Fine pointed out nearly 20 years 
ago in his analysis of endogenous 
growth theory, it has 

nothing to do as such with an 
economy as a whole, other than 
in the trivial sense of requiring at 
least two economic agents in order 
for exchange to arise. Indeed, 
often implicitly and sometimes 
explicitly, the literature takes a 
microeconomic theory and simply 
interprets it as macroeconomics 
... In short, endogenous growth 
theory is heavily implicated in 
the traditional and strengthening 
microeconomic foundations of 
neoclassical economics. 4 

Romer himself has recognised the 
failure of mainstream economics 
in his paper The trouble with 
macroeconomics , 5 In that paper he 
goes on to trash all macroeconomic 
models for being unrealistic in their 
assumptions. 

Both Nordhaus and Romer start 
with neoclassical theory and apply 
it to analyse long-term growth. 
Their contributions are therefore 
stunted for that reason. Factor of 
production models do not explain 
growth - they leave ‘residuals’ and 
they cannot account for the nature 
of ‘capital’ - it is either just things 
(machines) or accumulated interest. 
And there is no connection between 
these models of growth and the 
reality of capitalist accumulation 
for profit and the recurring crises 
in investment and production in 
capitalist expansion. 

Nordhaus and Romer are aware 
of these contradictions at the heart 
of capitalism. They know that ‘free 
markets’ bring pollution and global 
warming; and ‘markets’ will block 
innovation if left alone. But their 
answer is to manage capitalism and 
try to persuade governments to do so. 
As the world gets hotter faster, and 
growth gets slower, good luck with 
that! • 

Michael Roberts blogs at 

https://thenextrecession. 

wordpress.com. 

Notes 

1. www.ipcc.ch/report/srl5. 

2. See www.nature.com/articles/nclimate3253. 

3. https://thenextrecession.fHes.wordpress. 
com/2018/10/inexorable-march-toward-utter- 
climate-disaster-f-1 .pdf. 

4. www.soas.ac.uk/economics/research/ 
workingpapers/fi le28883 .pdf. 

5. See https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2016/09/22/paul-romer-the-mainstream-and- 
reality. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Stop the 
rollout, 
reverse the 
cuts 


Designed to punish undeserving poor 


Universal credit is widely recognised as being in chaos, writes Eddie Ford, and the immediate answer 
lies in breaking with the politics of austerity 



W hen the idea of universal 
credit (UC) was first touted, 
we were told it would both 
incentivise work and be a marvellously 
efficient system that brings together 
loads of separate benefits into one 
simple payment. In this way, the story 
went, UC would do away with the ‘cliff 
edge’ of the previous system, whereby 
people on a low income would lose all 
their benefits at once as soon as they 
started working more than 16 hours - 
meaning that potentially you could end 
up substantially worse off by working 
(clearly a crazy situation). Under the 
new regime, the theory goes, there is 
no limit to the number of hours you 
can work per week - with benefit 
payments reduced at a consistent rate, 
as income and earnings increase: ie, 
for every extra £1 you earn after tax, 
you will lose 63p in benefits. Sounds 
simple, right? 

But, of course, we were sold a great 
big cruel lie, as in reality UC was a 
massive exercise by the Tories to cut 
costs and save money by robbing 
claimants of money they desperately 
need just to get by. This became 
immediately apparent in 2015, when 
the then chancellor, George Osborne, 
shamelessly raided UC to the sum of 
£3 billion in his budget in order to 
pay for an increase in the personal 
allowance (the point at which people 
start paying income tax) - the Tories 
promising in the last general election 
to raise it to £12,500. 

The obvious effect of Osborne’s 
slash-and-bum sortie against universal 
credit, which Philip Hammond has 
pledged to implement, is that, far from 
being more generous, it is meaner 
than the system it is replacing. As a 
result, most claimants will be worse 
off, and any ‘transition protection’ 
from the government will be 
temporary - lasting only until a family 
experiences even the smallest change 
in circumstances. Needless to say, 
the cuts completely undermined the 
original stated objective of improving 
work incentives. In fact, under UC, 
many people will have less incentive 
to increase their income from paid 
work - making the new system a 
Kafkaesque exercise. 

Demonstrating the bankrupt 
nature of UC, a comprehensive 
analysis published last week by the 
Policy in Practice consultancy firm 
amply showed that almost two in 
five households (2.8 million homes) 
currently in receipt of benefits would 
lose an average of £52 a week. Those 
especially hit will be homeowners, 
working single parents, the self- 
employed and the disabled, making a 
mockery of Theresa May’s professed 
concern for the “just about managing” 
or the “left behinds”. 

Therefore, according to the 
research, a million homeowners 
currently receiving tax credits will 
be worse off under the new system, 


losing an average of £43 a week. 
Some 600,000 working single parents 
now under the tax credits system will 
be worse off by an average of £16 a 
week - and about 750,000 households 
on disability benefits will be stung for 
£76 a week. As for the self-employed, 
the supposed ‘movers and shakers’, 
600,000 will be hit by the ‘minimum 
income floor’ rule, which assumes 
that you are earning a certain amount 
through self-employment even when 
you do not - usually £1,187 a month. 1 
Families with more than two children 
suffer as a result of changes to the law 
that limits state support to two children 
- meaning that 300,000 families will 
be worse off to an average of £40 a 
week. 

The data produced by Policy in 
Practice did also show that two million 
households would gain compared 
to the old system, but only by a very 
modest £26 a week on average - these 
households include 900,000 employed 
private tenants and people deemed 
too ill to work. Meanwhile, another 
study by the Resolution Foundation 
suggested that 3.2 million working 
families are set to lose an average of 
£48 a week as a result, equivalent to 
about £2,400 a year. 

Compounding the “burning 


injustice” - to use the words of Theresa 
May, when she first became prime 
minister - universal credit is insidiously 
designed to be paid in arrears once a 
person’s monthly income has been 
assessed (which usually takes four 
weeks, plus a further week to process 
the payment). Hence new claimants 
have to wait 35 days or more before 
receiving their first payment, which 
inevitably pushes huge numbers of 
families into debt and rent arrears 
- many fear they could be made 
homeless as a result. Generously, any 
claimants who request an advance to 
help them avoid debt will have up to 
40% of their payment deducted to pay 
back the advance! 

Adding insult to injury, some 
UC advocates fed us the fairy story 
that cutting housing benefit - which 
effectively is what happens under 
the new system - will force landlords 
to lower rents, when all available 
evidence points to the exact opposite. 
For example, a recent survey by 
the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors found that rents could rise 
by 15% by 2023 - the number of rental 
properties will dry up, as small-scale 
landlords pull out of the market. 2 

Millions are suddenly going to 
find themselves worse off, fuelling 


widespread anger. This prospect 
has caused a Tory rebellion, with 
some MPs now threatening to block 
the future roll-out of UC unless the 
billions taken out of the system by 
Osborne are put back in. One of those 
discontented Tories is none other 
than Iain Duncan Smith, the original 
architect of universal credit. 

Worse off 

Last week work and pensions 
secretary Esther McVey let the cat 
out of the bag when she admitted, 
when pressed in an interview with 
the BBC, that “some people will be 
worse off’. Of course, this admission 
contradicted the government line and 
it was hardly surprising that Downing 
Street immediately distanced itself 
from McVey’s comments, insisting 
she was referring to new claimants 
who may not be paid as much as they 
would have been in previous years. 

Trying to contain the situation, 
May’s spokesperson said: “The PM 
made it really clear that when people 
move across onto UC as part of 
managed migration there is not going 
to be a reduction in their benefits; 
that’s because we’ve put £3 million 
of transitional protections in. At the 
same time, there are people who are 


making a new claim or who have had 
a change in their circumstances and 
their payment will reflect their new 
circumstances, as you would expect.” 

But the damage was done. 
McVey’s comment was seen as 
totally contemptuous of the fact 
that these are precisely the people 
who are already among the poorest 

- now to be made even poorer by 
universal credit. Alongside Iain 
Duncan Smith, several other MPs, 
including Plymouth’s Johnny Mercer, 
the education committee chair, 
Robert Halfon, and a persistent critic, 
Heidi Allen, have called for cuts to 
the system to be reversed. Mercer 
tweeted: “Stop the tax-free allowance 
rise and reinvest into UC, or I can’t 
support it. Not politically deliverable 
in Plymouth, I’m afraid”. Going even 
further, one allegedly well-connected 
Tory backbencher declared that 
universal credit, not Brexit, could end 
up being “the final straw” for May’s 
fortunes. 

These complaints come after John 
Major, the fonner Tory prime minister, 
warned on October 11 that, unless 
UC is radically overhauled, “you 
will run into the sort of problems the 
Conservative Party ran into in the late 
1980s” - by which he meant the poll 
tax disaster, of course, which sunk the 
Thatcher government. With millions 
of families facing the prospect of being 
thousands of pounds a year worse off, 
Major believes, “that is not something 
the majority of the British population 
would think of as fair”. 

Another former prime minister, 
Gordon Brown, urged the government 
to abandon the full national rollout. 
He worried that, combined with 
other welfare changes, UC means 
the number of families with children 
living in poverty is set to rise to 5.2 
million by 2020. The former Labour 
leader called for the scrapping of this 
“harsh, harmful and hated experiment” 

- otherwise risk a return to “poll tax- 
style chaos”. In reply, communists say 
that such a mass rebellion would be 
most welcome • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.citizensadvice.org.uk/benefits/universal- 
credit/claiming/self-employed. 

2. www.bbc.co.uk/news/business-45113867. 
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